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No. 411. LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1827. 
” Poy I li d ecli to stud d from this fit I was only reco- 
lave sprung up to discountenance and eclipse | to study, and fro 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. the plainness of more venerable and solid | vered by the long and dangerous iliness it 
Falkland. Post 8vo. pp. 264. London, | respectability. In his youth my father had | produced. Alas! there is no fool like him 


1827. Colburn. 


We sometimes smile, good readers, when, 
in the usual mode, heading our article ‘ Lon- 
don, 1827,’ Colburn almost comes naturally 
tous; he is truly a Leviathan of publishers, 
and were it not for a half dozen like him, 
and a few thousands like ye, worthy friends, 
we might exclaim with Shakspeare, ‘ Othello’s | 
occupation 's gone ;’ but whilst ye read and | 
they publish, we have no fear of making our | 
columns less interesting, or less relied upon. | 
But to our thesis: Falkland isa clever produc- 
tion, one evincing much talent, much know- 
ledge of the heart, and a due acquaintance with 
that wayward thing called the world, it is 
also written in a fine and most excellent style. 
The volume pleases us much,—there is no 
affectation about it, no bombastic nothings, 
no aiming at effect; but an exquisite deli- 
neation is given of passion in a highly sensi- 
tive soul, overcoming all reason by its force, 
and marring, by its injurious consequences, 
the happiness of two beings formed to delight 
and adorn society. The narration is mostly 
carried on by letters, addressed by Erasmus 
Falkland to his friend, the Honourable Fre- 
derick Monkton :— 

‘You ask me to give you some sketch of 
my life, and of that bel mondo which wearied 
me so soon. Men seldom reject an oppor- 
tunity to talk of themselves; and I am not 
unwilling to re-examine the past, to recon- 
nect it with the present, and to gather from 
a consideration of each what hopes and ex- 
pectations are still left to me for the future. 

‘ But my detail must be rather of thought 
than of action: most of those whose fate has 
been connected with mine are now living, 
and I would not. even to you, break that 
tacit confidence which much of my history 
would require. After all, you will have no 
loss. The actions of another may interest— 
but, for the most part, it is only his reflec- 
tions which come home to us; for few have 
acted, nearly all of us have thought. 

‘My own vanity too would be unwilling 
to enter upon incidents which had their ori- 
gin either in folly or in error. It is true that 
those follies and errors have ceased, but their 
effects remain. With years our faults dimi- 
nish, but our vices increase. 

‘You know that my mother was Spanish, 
end that my father was one of that old race 
ef which so few scions remain, who, hving in 
2 distant country, have been little influenced 
dy the changes of fashion, and priding them- 
selves on the antiquity of their names, have | 
looked with contempt upon the modern dis- | 
Wactions and the mushroom noblesse which 











served in the army. He had known much 
of men and more of books; but lis know- 
ledge, instead of rooting out, had rather been 
engrafted on his prejudices. Ile was one of 
that class, (and I say it with a private reve- 
rence, though a public regret,) who, with the 
best intentions, have made the worst citizens, 
and who think it a duty to perpetuate what- 
ever is pernicious by having learned to con- 
sider it as sacred. He was a great country 
gentleman, a great sportsman, and a great 
Tory; perhaps the three worst enemies which 
a country can have. Though beneficent to the 
poor, he gave but a cold reception to the 
rich ; for he was too refined to associate with 
his inferiors, and too proud to like the com- 
petition of his equals. 
dinners a-year constituted all the aristocratic 


portion of our hospitality, and at the age of | 


twelve, the noblest and youngest companions 
that I possessed, were a large Danish dog 
and a wild mountain pony, as unbroken and 
as lawless as myself. It is only in later years 
that we can perceive the immeasurable im- 
portance of the early scenes and cireum- 
stances which surrou:d us. It was in the 
loneliness of my unchecked wanderings that 
my early affection for my own thotghts was 
conceived. In the seclusion of nature—in 
whatever court she presided—the education 
of my mind was begun; and, even at that 
early age, I rejoiced (like the wild hart the 
Grecian poet has described) in the stillness 
of the great woods, and the solitudes un- 
broken by human footstep. 

‘ The first change in my life was under 
melancholy auspices: my father fell suddenly 
ill, and died; and my mother, whose very 
existence seemed only held in his presence, 
followed him in three months. I remember 
that, a few. hours before her death, she called 
me to her: she reminded me that, through 
her I was of Spanish extraction ; that in her 
country I received my birth, and that, not 
the less for its degradation and distress, I 
might hereafter find in the relations which I 
held to it a remembranee to value, or even a 
duty to fulfil, On her tenderness to me at 
that hour, on the impression it made upon 
my mind, and on the keen and enduring sor- 
row which I felt for months after her death, 
it would be useless to dwell.’ 

In early youth he falls in love, but the 
object of his attachment prematurely dies :— 

‘It was after the first violent grief pro- 
duced by that train of circumstances to which 
I must necessarily so darkly allude, that I 
began to apply with earnestness to books. 


Night and day I devoted myself unceasingly 


One ball and two | 
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who wishes for knowledge! It is only 
through woe that we are taught to reflect, and 
we gather the honey of worldly wisdom, oot 
from flowers but thorns. 

‘* Une grande pussion malheureuse est un 
grand moyen de sagesse.”” From the moment 
in which the buoyancy of my spirit was first 
broken by real anguish, the losses of the 
heart were repaired by the experience of the 
mind. I passed at once, like Melmoth, from 
youth to age. What were any longer to me 
the ordinary avocations of my contempora- 
ries? I had exhausted years in moments ;. 
I had wasted, like the eastern queen, thy 
richest jewel in a draught. I ceased to hope, 
to feel, to act, to burn: such are the im- 
pulses of the young! I learned to doubt, to 
reason, to analyse: such are the habits of 
the old! From that time, if I have not 
avoided the pleasures of life, I have not en- 
joyed them. Women, wine, the society of 
the gay, the commune of the wise, the lonely 
pursuit of knowledge, the daring visions of 
ambition, all have occupied me in turn, and 
all alike have deceived me; but, like the 
widow in the story of Voltaire, I have built 
at last a temple to “ Time, the Comforter :” 
I have grown calm and unrepining with 
years; and, if I am now shrinking from men, 
1 have derived at least this advantage from 
the loneliness first made habitual by regret; 
—that while I feel increased benevolence to 
others, I have learned to look for happiness 
only in myself. 

‘They alone are independent of Fortune 
who have made themselves a separate exist - 
ence from the world.’ 

After taking the grand tour, and expe- 
riencing the heartlessness of mankind, al 
though blessed with talents calculated to 
make a brilliant impressiom6n the world with 
the possession of a large fortune, Falkland re- 
tires to a ruin on one of his estates, where he 
indulges in that solitude he so much desires. 
In the neighbourhood are some leafy retreats 
on the grounds of a Mr. Mandeville, which 
attract his attention, and in consequence he 
passes much time there. In one of these he 
is found asleep by Lady Emily Mandeville, 
with a volume of Shakspeare by his side. 
Her husband is a newly-elected member of 
Parliament, whose head is alone engrossed 
with the important questions of Catholic 
Emancipation and the Corn Laws; and for 
the House of Commons, leaves his highly 
accomplished wife to the company of nature 
at his country seat. Falkland is introduced. 
and loses his love of solitude in a deep and 
most intense passion for Lady Mandeville, 
13 
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who, without questioning her reason, returns 
his affection. The gradual progress of this 
illicit feeling is marked with consummate 
chill, and the details are given with much 
true eloquence. Faikland having discovered 
the state of his heart, determines to Ay the 
presence of his fascinating idol :— 

‘Such were Falkland’ S opinions at the 
time he wrote. Ah! what is so delusive as 
our affections? Our security is our danger ; 
our defiance our defeat! Day after day he 
went to E —. lle passed the mornings 
in making excursions with Emily over that 
wild and romantic country by which they 
were surrounded; and in the dangerous but 
delicious stillness of the summer twilights, 
they listened to the first whispers of their 
hearis. 

‘In his relationship to Lady Margaret, 
Falkland found his excuse for the frequency 
of bis visits; and even Mrs. Dalton was so 
charmed with the fascination of his manner, 
that (in spite of her previous dislike) she for- 
got to inquire how far his intimacy at EF 
was at variance with the proprieties of the 
world she worshipped, or in what proportion 
it was connected with herself. 

‘Tt is needless for me to trace through all 
its windings the formation of that affection, 
the subsequent records of which I am about 
to relate. What is so unearthly, so beautiful, 
as the first birth of a woman's love? The 
air of Heaven not purer in its wanderings; 
its sunshine not more holy in its warmth. 








~th! why should it deteriorate in its nature, 


even while it increases in its degree? Why 

should the step which prints, sully also the 
snow?! Flow often, when Falkland met that 
guiltless, vet 1] rllie g eye, which revealed to 
him those inier nal secrets that Emily was yet 
awhile too happy to ciscover ; when, like a 

fountain among 
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renness of the desert it had wrought the re- 

rd and perpetuation of a curse. A low 
ad thrilling voice stole upon Emily’s ear. 
She turned—Falkland stood beside her. “I 
felt restless and unhappy,” he said, “ and I 
came to seek you. If (writes ene of the fe- 
thers) a guilty and wretched man could be- 
hold, though only for a few minutes, the 
countenance of an angel, the calm and glory 
which it wears would so sink into his heart, 
that he would pass at once over the gulf of 
gone years into his first unsullied state of 
purity and hope: perhaps I thought of that 
sentence when I came to you.” ‘IT know 
not,” said Emily, with a deep blush at this 
address, which formed her only answer to 
the compliment it conveyed; ‘* 1 know not 
why it is, but to me there is always some- 
thing melancholy in this hour ; something 
mournful in seeing the beautiful day die with 
all its pomp and music, its sunshine and 
songs of birds.” 

« And yet,” replied Falkland, “if I re- 
member the time when my feelings were 
more in unison with yours, (for at present 
external objects have lost for me much of 
their influence and attraction,) the melan- 


4 





choly you perceive has in it a vague and. 


ineffable sweetness not to be exchanged for 


more exhilarated spirits 


The melancholy | 
| which arises from no cause within ourselves 


is like music—it enchants us in proportion | 


to its effect upon our feelings. 
chief charm (though this it requires the con- 
tamination of after years before we can fa- 
thom and define) is in the purity of the 
sources it springs from. Our feelings can 
be but little sullied and worn while they can 
yet respond to the 


symp athies of nature; and thes 


speak of is so void of bitterness, so allied to 


flowers, the goodness of her | 


heart flowed over the softness of her manner | 


to those 

her actions to those beneath; how often he 
turned away with a veneration too deep for 
the selfishness of Luman passion, and a ten- 
derness too sacred for its Cesires ! 

We give an interview after the knowledge 
that she loved him 
‘It was sunset. 

lawn which slop ; towards the lake, and 
the blue st:]l waters beneath broke, at bright 


intervals through the scattered and illumi- 
nated trees. She stood watching the sun | — 
sink with wistful and tear‘ul eyes. tier soul 


was sad within her. The ivy which love 
first wreathes around lis work had already 
faded away, and she now only saw the de 
solation of the ruin it concealed. Never 
ber was that freshness of unawak- 
ened feeling which invests all things with 
a perpetual day-break of sunshine, and in- 
cense, and dew. Tie heart may survive the 
decay or rupture of an innocent and lawful 
affection—"* fa marque reste, muis la blessure 
guerit”—but the love of darkness and guiit is 
branded in a character ineflaceable—etcrnal! 
The one is, like lightning, more likely to 
dazzle than to destroy, and divine even in its 
danger, it makes holy what it sears; but the 
other is like that sure and dea adiy fre which 
ie}] upon the cities of eld. eraving in the bar- 


more twi 


around her, and the benevolence of , 


the best and most delicious sensations we 
enjoy, that [ should imagine the very hap- 
piness of Heaven partook r 
! a ” 
choly than mirth. 
‘ There was a pause of some moments. It 


_was rarely that Falkland alluded even so 


slightly to ‘the futurity of another world; and 
when he did, 


' common- place manner, but in a tone which 


“mily was alone upon . 


¢ xpression 


[| have 


sank deep into [smily’s heart 
said, at length, “* at that beautiful star! the 
first and brightest! 
was like the promise of life bey ond the tomb 
—a pledge to us that, even in the depths of 
midnight, the earth shall have a light, un- 
quenched and unquenchable, from Heaven!” 


Perhaps its | 


passionless and primal | 
sadness you | 


rather of melan-. 


away!” replied Falkland: ‘ it was the loss 
of hope which brought me reflection, and in 
reflection I forgot to feel. Would that I 
had not found it so easy to recal what I 
thought I had lost for ever!” 

‘ Falkland’s cheek changed as he said this, 
and Emily sighed faintly, for she felt his 
meaning. In him that allusion to his love 
had aroused a whole train of dangerous re- 
collections ; for Passion is the avalanche of 
the human heart—a single breath can dis- 
solve it from its repose.’ 

In an excursion to visit some celebrated 
cliffs, Lady Emily Mandeville, from fatigue, 
rests on the beach, whilst her companions 
proceed, the objects being at no great dis- 
tance :— 

‘In vain the man whom they found loi- 
tering there, in order to serve as a guide, 
kept ‘dinning in his ear stories of the marvel- 
lous, and exclamations of the sublime. The 
first words which aroused him were these— 
‘It’s lucky, please your honour, that you 
have just saved the tide. It is but last week 
that three poor people were drowned in at- 
tempting to come here; as it is, you will 
have to go home round the cliff.” Falkland 
started: he felt his heart stand still, ** Good 
God!" cried Lady Margaret, ** what will 
become of emily?” 

‘They were at that instant in one of the 
caverns, where they lad already been loiter- 
ing too long. Falkland rushed out to the 
sands. The tide was hurrying in with adeep 
sound, which came on his soul like a knell. 
He looked back towards the way they had 
come: not one hundred yards distant, and 
the waters had already covered the path ! 
An eternity would scarcely atone for the hor- 

ror of that moment! One great characteris- 
tic of Falkland was, lis presence of mind. 
H{e turned to the man who stood beside him 
—he gave him a cool and exact description 
of the spot where he had left Pmily. He 


| told him to repair with all possible speed to 


| he added, 
it was never ina onveless and 


* Took,” she | 


I have often thought it | 


_ sand before him 


‘Emily turned to Falkland as she said | 


this, and her countenance sparkled with the 
enthusiasm she felt. But his face was deadly 
pale. There went over il, like a cloud, an 
of changeful and unutterabie 
thought; and then passing suddenly away, 
it left his features calm and bright in all their 
uoble and intellectual beauty. 


derness of a sister, 

‘They walked slowly towards the house. 
frequently,” said Emily with some 
hesitation. ‘* been surprised at the little 
enthusiasm you appear to possess even 
upon subiects where your conviction must 


be strong.” “€ 1 have thought enthusiasm 


that the 
Her soul | 
yearned to him, as she looked, with the ten- | 





his home—to launch his boat—to row it to 
the place he had described. ‘* Be quick.” 
‘and you must be in time: if you 
are, you shall never know poverty again.’ 
The next moment he was already several 
yards from the spot. He run, or rather flew, 
till he was stopped by the waters. He rushed 
in; they were over a hollow between two 
rocks; they were already up to his chest. 
“There is yet hope,” thought he, when he 
had passed the spot, and saw the smooth 
for some minutes he was 
scarcely sensible of existence; and then he 
found himself breathless at her feet. Be- 
yond, towards ° (the small inn I 
spoke of,) the waves hed already reached the 
foot of the rocks, and pi recluded all hope of 
return. Their only chance was the possibility 
waters had not yet rendered impas- 
sable the hollow throu: ch’ which Falkland hod 
just waded. He scarcely spoke; at least, he 
was totally anconscious of what he said. le 
hurried her on breathless and tr -embling, with 
the sound of the booming waters ringing in 
his ear, and their billows advancing to his 
very feet. They arrived at the hollow: a 
single glance sufficed to show him that their 
solitary hope was past! The waters, before 
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up to his chest, had swelled considerably : 
he could not swim. He saw in that instant 
that they were girt with a hastening and ter- 
rible death. Can it be believed that with that 
certainty ceased his fear? [He looked in the 
pale but calm countenance of her who clung 
to him, and a strange tranquillity, even min- 
gled with joy, possessed him. Her breath 
was on his clieek ; her form was reclining 
on his own; his hand clasped hers ; if they 
were to die, it was thus. What could life 
afford to him more dear? “It is in this 
moment,” said he, and he knelt as he spoke, 
“ that I dare tell you what otherwise my lips 
never should have revealed. I love—I adore 
you | Turn not away from me thus. In life 
our persons were severed ; if our hearts are 
united in death, then death will be sweet.” 
She turned—her cheek was no longer pale! 
He rose —he clasped her to his bosom: his 
lips pressed hers. Oh! that long, deep, 
burning pressure !~—youth, love, life, soul, 
all concentrated in that one kiss! Yet the 
same cause which occasioned the avowal. 
hallowed also the madness of his heart. What 
had the passion, declared only at the ap- 
proach of death, with the more earthly de- 
sires of life? They looked to Heaven—it 
was calin and unclouded: the evening lay 
there in its balm and perfume, and the air 
was less agitated than their sighs. They 
turned towards the beautiful sea which was 
to be their grave: the wild birds flew over 
it exultingly ; the far vessels seemed ‘* re- 
joicing to run their course ”’ 
the breath, the glory, the life of nature; and 
in how many minutes was all to be as no- 
thing! Their existence would resemble the 
ships that had gone down at sea in the very 
smile of the element that destroyed them. 
They looked into each other's eyes, and they 
drew still nearer together. Their hearts, in 
safety apart, mingled in peril and became 


one. Minutes rolled on, and the great waves - 


came dashing round them. They stood on 
the loftiest eminence they could reach. The 
spray broke over their feet: the billows rose 
‘—rose—they were speechless. 


bled not. A speck—a boat! ‘ Look up, 
Emily! look up! See how it cuts the wa- 
ters. Nearer—nearer! but a little longer, 
and we are safe. It is but a few yards off— 
it approaches—it touches the rock!’ Ah! 


what to them henceforth was the value of | 


life, when the moment of discovering its 


charm became also the date of its misfor- | 


tunes, and when the death they had escaped 
was only the method of cementing their 
union without consummating their guilt ?” 
But we must conclude. Through the 
Communication of a female friend, Emily’s 
husband is made acquainted with her clan- 
destine meetings with Falkland. He vio- 
lently spurns her from him; she fails, and, 
from the breaking of a blood-vessel, he takes 
€r up a corse. Falkland, for some weeks, 
fcomes a maniac, recovers, leaves England, 
aids the constitutional cause in Spain, and, 
at the taking of Gen. Riego (his friend and 
commander,) is shot dead by one of the cap- 
tors. . 


From our extracts will be seen the mastery 


He thought | 
he heard her heart beat, but her lip trem- | 





All was full of | 








of language and the depth of thought which 
our author possesses; but to have adequate 
justice done to him, the volume must be 
read. Delicacy of expression, amalgamating 
with enrapturing eloquence and philosophic 
conclusions are its chief characteristics. The 
tale, however, is said to be founded on fact ; 
and, although its principal incident is one of 
too common occurrence, (here mere apolo- 
gised for than reprobated,) yet among the 
many works which Mr. Colburn has lately 
given to the world, as an imaginative one, 
we must rank Falkland in the first order. 





Servian Popular Poctry. Translated by Joun 
BownktnG.12mo. pp. 293. London, 1827. 
Baldwin and Co. 

Mr. Bowrtne has rendered the republic of 

letters many important services, which few 

have the ability, and still fewer the inclina- 
tion to perform. His Russian Anthology, 





with its biographical and critical notices of | 


the Russian burds, a work of admirable de- 


sign and conveying so much novel informa- | 


tion: his ancient Poetry and Romances of | 


Spain, of which the Preliminary Dissertation 
isnot the least valuable or interesting portion ; 
and his specimens of the Polish Poets, with 
a Ilistory of the Poetical Literature of Po- 
land, are evidences at once of rare industry, 
and very,superiortalent; and have introduced 


the public to treasures of which their previous 


knowledge was indeed limited and unsatis- | 


factory. Asatranslator, Mr. Bowring pos- 
sesses high and peculiar qualifications. To 
an intimate acquaintance with the literature 
which he thus transfuses into our own, he 


adds spirit and fidelity in translation ; a deep | 
and delicate sense of the various beauties of | 


thought, feeling, expression, and description, 
which abound in the foreign mines which he 
so felicitously and indefatigably explores, and 


skill to present them to English readers in | 


al their pristine loveliness. Entertaining the 
feeling we have just expressed for this spe- 
cies of Mr. Bowring’s various literary labors, 
we received the announcement of a volume 
of Servian Popular Poetry, with pleasant an- 
ticipations, and have perused it with un- 
mixed delight. Rarely is it our lot (prolific 
as are the present times in every sort of poe- 
tical composition) to meet with strains so 
simple, so pathetic, so purely poetical, as 
those which are now elicited from the Ser- 
vian harp ; and to Dr. Stephen Veek Karad- 
zich, and his translator, Mr. Bowring, every 
lover of genuine poetry must henceforth feel 
immeasurably grateful. 

The introduction contains a brief but clear 
and extremely well-written account of Ser- 
via from its earliest date; we quote a few of 
the remarks relative to the literature of the 
country, in the belief that they will instruct 
and interest the reader :— 

‘No traces of Servian literature go beyond 
the thirteenth century. The [lexaemeron of 
Basil, the Bulgarian exarch, written in 1263, 
and the Epistle of Damian, in 1324, are both 
in the old church Slavonian tongue. The 
first Servian literary record is the Rodosiov 
of Daniel, archbishop of Servia, which is a 
chronicle of the four kings who were his con- 
temporaries (from 1272 to 1336,) beginning 


— 


with Urosh. This book is a valuable register 
of the laws enacted during his life, and throws 
much light on early Servian history. An 
alinanack, entitled Ljetopis, of this period, 
a.so exists; and of a somewhat later perio, 
the Tzarostavnik, or Register of l’rinces, by 
an unknown author. Dushan, with whose 
name the Servians associate all that is glo- 
rious, caused a book of laws to be written 
for the use of his kingdom, which breathe a 
milder and kinder spirit than would be ex- 
pected in an age and among a people so lit- 
tle instructed. They contain some remark- 
able provisions in favour of travellers and 
strangers; and not only compel hospitality, 
but protect property, by making the host re- 
sponsible for its security. The battle of 
Kosova introduced a long night of darkness 
and desolation into Servia; and though a 
few relizious books were published soon after 
the invention of printing, no one work of the 
slightest interest appeared tll the end of the 
17th centary, when George Brankovich, the 
last of the Servian despots, wrote a history of 
Servia, bringing it down to the time of Leo- 
pold the First. In 1758, Demetrius Thee- 
dosijev established a Servian press. In 1796, 
the Austrian government granted a monopoly 
of all Servian literature to the university of 
Ofen, by suppressing all printing - presses 
elsewhere.’ 

Of a few distinguished writers who have 
benefited the literature of Servia, Mr. Bow- 
ring favours us with interesting notices. 
Among these, we find John Raich, who was 
born in Karlovitz, in 1728, and died in 1801. 
His principal work, printed at Vienna, (1792, 
5), a history of the Slavonian people, in 
which observes Mr. Bowring, in a note, ‘he 
frequently refers to the Servian ballads as 


_ historical authorities, though he seems to have 


formed no correct estimate of their merits.’ 
Raich also wrote a history of Servia, Rasza 
Bosnia, and Rama (Vienna, 1793); a tra- 
gedy on the death of the Tzar Urosh (Ofen, 
1798); and many theological treatises. He 
uses the Church Slavonian dialect, but his 
style is full of Servian and Russian phraseo 
logy, which Mr. Bowring considers he may 
have adopted as likely to recommend his 
productions, 

Dosithet Obradovich, who was born in 
1739, and died in 1811, was the first who 
ventured to apply the popular language to 
the purposes of literature. At the age of 
fourteen, he became a monk in the Opora 
Convent; but, too restless to remain such, 
he travelled for a quarter of a century, and 
visited Greece, Albania, Italy, Turkey, Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, and England. The 
love of home mastering the desire of change, 
he returned to Servia, was made a senator at 
Belgrad, appointed to superintend the edu- 
cation of the children of Tzerny George; and 
published, at Leipzig, in 1783, an auto-bio- 
graphy, entitied Tzivot i prikliuchenjia D. 
Obranoviaza, besides sundry poems and fa- 
bles. and moral treatises. 

Demetrius Davidovich, who, (says Mr. 
Bowring,) has greatly assisted in elevating 
the language of the Servians to the best pur- 
poses of literary instruction, for many years 
edited a Servian newspaper at Vienna, and 
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has annually published a Servian almanack, | Shall they fade; and thy music slall spread, 


in which are many interesting particulars re- 
specting the literary and political history of 
his country. 

- * But of all the writers of Servia, (observes 


Mr. Bowring) he from whom the volumes | . hap : 
| From time’s storm the memorials so dear, 


emanate whence these translations are taken, 
is beyond comparison the most attractive and 
the most popular. 

*Stephanovich Karadjich Vuk was born 
on the 26th October, O.S., in the year 1787, 
at Trshich, an obscure village in Turkish Ser- 
via (ladar,) near the town of Losnitza and 
the river Drina, at a short distance from the 
Austrian and Hungarian frontier, where, 
however, the Servian language is spoken with 
far more purity than in the larger towns. In 
his early youth he passed the borders, and 
received his education at the Gymnasium of 
the dissidents from the Greek church at Kar- 
lovitz. There his school instruction began 
and ended; but having visited Vienna, in- 
tercourse there with intelligent and instructed 
men led to the development of the natural 
powers of his mind, and directed his in- 
quiries to the hidden stores of popular lite- 
rature which his country possessed. A fee- 


dily labour, and all his thoughts and all his 


exertions. He began his literary career at 
Vienna, and published, in 1814, his Servian 


| 
' 


And voices unnumbered attune. 


| ©My song will but fall on thine ear, 


| 


| 
| 





As a voice that appeals to the grave: 
In vain I invite thee to hear: 
Go, happy enthusiast! and save 


Which had else been o’erwhelmed in its wave, 
‘Thy tenement is but of clay ; 

Thou art frailer than most of us be: 

Yet a sunshine hus lighted thy way, 

Whose effluence is sunshine to me:— 
And ‘tis sweet o’er thy Servia to stray, 

And to listen, pale minstrel! to thee.’ 

Mr. Bowring’s remarks on the character 
of the Servian muse are so explanatory and 
interesting, that we cannot do better than 
quote some of the concluding passages of his 
introduction :— 

‘ The earliest poetry of the Servians has a 
heathenish character; that which follows is 
leagued with Christian legends. But holy 
deeds are always made the condition of sal- 
vation. The whole nation, to use the idea 
of Gothe, is imagined in poetical super- 
stition. Events are brought about by the 


‘agency of angels, but the footsteps of Satan 
: | can be nowhere traced ;—the dead are often 
ble and crippled frame unfitted him for bo- | 


summoned from their tombs ;—awful warn- 


‘ings, prophecies, and birds of evil omen, 
ardour attached themselves to intellectual | 


Grammar, and a century of Servian songs; | 


but the embarrassments of the censorship in- 
‘duced him to seek a freer field for the pub- 
lication of his works, and he removed to 
Leipzig, where the edition, in three volumes,’ 
of his popular Servian poetry, appeared in 
1825-4. He soon obtained high reputation 
there, and received the diploma of doctor in 
philosophy, and was elected to many literary 
distinctions. The Emperor Nicholas, in that 
spirit so honourable to many of the autocrats 
of Russia, has conferred on him a yearly 
pension of 100 ducats; and he now pursues 
his interesting inquiries, and from time to 
time exerts that creating and regenerating 
power which has called the poetry of Servia 
into existence, and established for ita per- 
manent reputation.’ 

To this gentleman the present volume is 
thus sweetly inscribed :—- 
‘My friend! it is thou, it is thou 

Who hast ushered these gems into day ; 
Tis my pride and my privilege now 

To honour—TI fain would repay 
Thy toils, and would bind round thy brow 

rhe laurels that grow o'er thy lay. 
‘We knew that the sun-light shone fair 

On thy Servia ;—we knew ‘twas a clime 
Of mountains and streams, where the air 

Was fragrant,—though history and time 
Had reared not their pyramids there: 

But we knew not the spirit sublime 
‘ Of music and pathos and song, 

Looked down from the toweis of Belgrad, 
Had dwelt in the Morava long, 

In the garb of Trebunia was clad ; 
We welcome thee now to the throng 

Of our muses, rejoicing and glad. 
©‘ Unborrowed the ligit thou hast shed, 

Though mild as the light of the moon: 


Tiv flowers, fiom thine own native bed, 


fbou hast gathered and given: not 





| 


} 


bear terror to the minds of the most cou- 
rageous. 

‘Over all is spread the influence of a re- 
markable and, no doubt, antique mythology. 
An omnipresent spirit—airy and fanciful— 
making its dwelling in solitudes—and rul- 
ing over mountains and forests—a_ being 


j valled the Vila, is heard to issue its irresisti- 


ble mandates, and pour forth its prophetic 
inspiration : sometimes in a form of female 





| 


beautv—sometimes a wilder Diana—now a. 


coddess gathering or dispersing the clouds, 
and now an owl among ruins and ivy. 
Vila, always capricious, and frequently ma- 
levolent, is a most important actor in all the 
popular poetry of Servia. Tie Trica polo 
nica is sacred to her. She is equally re- 


The | 


| 


nowned for the beauty of her person and the | 
swifiness of her step: —* air as the moun- | 


tain Vila,” is the highest compliment to a 
Servian lady—‘“* Swift as the Vila,” is the 
most eloquent eulogium on a Servian steed. 

‘Of the amatory poems of the Servians, 
Gothe justly remarks, that, when viewed all 
together, they cannot but be deemed of sin- 
gular beauty; they exhibit the expressions 
of passionate, overflowing, and contented 
affection; they are full of shrewdness and 
spirit; delight and surprise are admirably 
portrayed ; and there is, in all, a marvellous 
sagacity in subduing difficulties and in ob- 
taining an end; a natural, but at the same 
time vigorous and energetic tone; sympa 
thies and sensibilities, without wordy exag- 
geration, but which, notwithstanding, are de- 
corated with poetical imagery and imagina- 


and manners,—every thing, in short, which 
gives to passion the force of truth, and to ex- 
ternal scenery the character of reality. 

‘The poetry of Servia was wholly tradi- 
tional, until within a very few years = It had 


never found a pen to record it, but has been | 


preserved by the people, and principally by 


those of the lower classes, who had been ac. 
customed to listen and to sing these inte- 
resting compositions to the sound of a sim. 
ple three-stringed instrument, called a gulse; 
and it is mentioned by Gothe, that when 
some Servians who had visited Vienna were 
requested to write down the songs they had 
sung, they expressed the greatest surprise 
that such simple poetry and music as theirs 
should possess any interest for intelligent 
and cultivated minds. They apprehend, they 
said, that the artless compositions of their 
country would be the subject of scorn or ri- 
dicule to those whose poetry was so polished 
and so sublime. And this feeling must have 
been ministered to by the employment, even 
in Servia, of a language no longer spoken, 
for the productions of literature, though it is 
certain the natural affections, the every-da 
thoughts and associations could not find fit 
expression in the old church dialect :— 


‘The talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business, is the undoubted stalk 
True song” doth grow on.” 


© The historical ballads, which are in lines 
composed of five trochaics, are always sung 
with the accompaniment of the gulse. At 
the end of every verse, the singer drops his 
voice, and mutters a short cadengg. The 
emphatic passages are chanted in a louder 
tone. ‘I cannot describe,’’ says Wessely, 
“the pathos with which thes? songs are 
sometimes sung. I have witnessed crowds 
surrounding a blind old singer, and every 
cheek was wet with tears—it was not the 
music, it was the words which affected them.” 
As this simple instrument, the gusle, is never 
used but to accompany the poetry of the Ser- 
vians, and as it is difficult to find a Servian 
who does not play upon it, the universality 
of their popular bailads may be well imagined. 

‘In the following translations I have, in 
all the narrative poetry, preserved the ori- 
ginal measure. Rhyme is seldom used by 
the Servians. It is found in some of the 
shorter lyrical pieces, in the rendering of 
which I have a!lowed myself some latitude 
ofexpression. But the wish, above all things, 
to preserve most faithfully the character of 


the original, has prevented my introducing 
_many very obvious decorations, and my veil- 


, claim. 


ing many equally obvious defects. To fide- 
lity, at least, this volume may lay an honest 
I have endeavoured to avait myself 


‘of all the authors who have written on the 


subject, particularly of the valuable criticisms 
of Dr. Kepitar in the Vienna Tahrbuch der 
Litteratur, of the works of Gothe, Grimm, 
and Vater. The notes attached to Talvj’s 
translation I have employed, without any 


special reference to them.’ 


Among the most striking of the historical, 


traditional, and religious poems, are Hassan 


Ava’s Wife’s Lament, the Step-Sisters, Ajku- 
na’s Marriage, Illness of Prince Mujo, and 


. . “ . . . . “4 ‘ S| — shie 
tive beauty; a correct picture of Servian life | the building of Shadra, the last of which, 
J : , Bas. ad ; 
‘unused to the melting mood, as we confess 


our critical self to he, has powerfully affected 


us. Of the lyrics, songs, and occasional 


poeins, we shall select a few charming speci- 
~~ 7 . } P . 

mens, which, we are confident, will have the 

effect of hurrying al! our tasteful and poetical 


? _ foe. 
readers to the volume itserf:-— 
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* PAREWELL. 
‘ Against white Buda's walls, a vine 
Doth its white branches foudly twine: 
Oh, no! it was no vine-tree there; 
It was a fond, a faithful pair, 
Bound each to each in earliest vow — 
And, oh! they must be severed now! 
And these their farewell words: —“ We part— 
Break from my bosom—break--—imy heart? 
Go to a garden—go, and see, 
Some rose-branch blushing on the tree 3 
And fiom that branch a rose-tlower teur, 
Then place it on thy bosom bare ; 
And as its Ieavelets fade and pine, 
So fades my sinking heart in thine.” 
And thus the other spoke: ‘* My love! 
A few short paces backward move, 
And to the verdant forest go; 
There’s a fresh water-fount below ; 
And in the fount a marble stone, 
With a gold cup reposes on; 
And in the cup a ball of snow— 
Love! take that ball of snow to rest 
Upon thine heart within thy breast. 
And as it melts unnoticed there, 
So melts my heart in thine, my dear!” 
‘THE VIOLET. 
‘How captivating is to me, 
Sweet fiower! thine own young modesty ! 
Though did I pluck thee from thy sten, 
There’s none would wear thy purple gem. 
I thought, perchance, that Ali Bey— 
But he is proud and lofty—nay ! 
He would not prize theem»would not wear 
A flower so feeble though so fair : 
His turban for its decorations 
Had full blown roses and carnations.’ 
* KISSES. 
‘What's the time of night, my dear? 
For my maiden said, ** 1’1l come”— 
Said “ 11] come,”—but is not here: 
And “tis now the midnight’s gloom. 
Lone aud silent home 1 turn’d; 
But upon the bridge I met her— 
Kissed her:—How my hot lips burned !— 
How forget it—how forget her! 
In one kiss full ten I drew: 
And upon my lips there grew, 
From that hour, a honey-dew, 
As if sugar were my meat, 
And my drink metheglin sweet.’ 
‘THE CHOICE, 
‘He slept beneath a poplar tree : 
And three young maiden’s cross'd the way ; 
I listened to the lovely three, 
And heard them to each other say:— 
“Now what is dearest, love! to thee 2” 
The eldest said—** Young Ranko’s ring 
Would be to me the dearest thing.” 
“No! not tor me,” the second cried ; 
“I'd choose the girdle from his side,’ 
“Not I,” the youngest said—* In truthy 
I'll rather have the sleeping youth. 
The ring, O sister! will grow dim, 
The girdle will ere long be broken ; 
But this is an eternal token,— 
His love for me, and mine for him.” 


’ 


, 


Although we have not indulged so much 
as we could wish in our poetical extracts, 
yet we have given enough to substantiate our 
eulogium on Mr. Bowring’s labours. What 
new region of poesy he will next explore we 
know not—but, let him range where he 
will, we doubt not that he will return richly 
den. We may probably recur to these in- 
‘erestine volumes, 





| 
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Scenes and Occurrences in Albany and Caffer- 
Land, South Africa. Post 8vo. pp. 214. 
London, 1827. Marsh. 

TRAVELS, scenes, occurrences, &c. seem yet 

to be successful, if we augur from their in- 

cessant publication; and the present little 
volume now courts our approval with so 
gracious a look, that with all our stoicism in 
such matters as these, we cannot do other 
than commend it. The country north of the 
Cape of Good Hope is interesting, not only 
for the beauties which nature has there la- 
vished with a liberal hand, but for the com- 
mercial advantages which its colonization 
may produce Great Britain. Our author's 
journal (unlike the statements of some of the 
discontented settlers,) gives an «nimated pic- 
ture of the fertility of the soil and the salu- 
brious effects of the climate; and from his 
record, it appears, that those districts, now 
but thinly peopled, present much sylvan hap- 
piness and generalcontent. The style of this 
work is clear and pleasing, and with the ex- 
ception of a few inaccuracies and inele- 
gancies, accords well with the scenes de- 
scribed. We shall not follow the writer in 
his route, but merely mention, that he em- 
barked, in company with others, from Cape 

Town, with the intention of making an ex- 

cursion into the interior of Caffer-Land; and 

after a tedious passage of ten days, anchored 
in Algoa Bay; from thence he journeyed to 

Graham's Town. Speaking of the Dutch,— 
‘We were particularly struck with the ap- 

pearance of the noble oxen that drew their 

wageons. The farmers pride themselves on 
their cattle being well matched, as to colour 
and form. Several Devon bulls have been 


‘imported, and some black from [Tolland ; 


these are called, as well as their produce, 
Vaderland, or Fatherland, and are certainly 
the best formed. The native cattle have ex- 
tremely long branching horns, and long legs, 
and are not so valuable as the crossed: the 
difference was very striking between them, 
and the boor showed me with great satisfac- 
tion twelve black oxen that drew the waggon 
he travelled in, all of the cross breed, for 
which he had given £40. 

‘The waggon is a long narrow vehicle, 
and not calculated to carry a very great 
weight; it is, however, well adapted to the 
country, for aithough the roads are excellent, 
the deep water gullies, in some parts almost 
perpendicular, would soon snap the wheels 


good play. It is covered with a tit of rush 
matting, and over that, canvass. 

‘A Dutchman never seems ina hurry; he 
carries his mutton, dried beef, and bread, 


he sits to drive, and with his pipe jogs on 
contentedly, now and then calling out ** Trae, 
Trae.’’— His little Hottentot leader joins him, 
if there are other waggons before him, and 
or, if they gallop off, as soon as he gets eld 


first oxen, he leads them, zig-zag, or throws 


shrill tone til! they stop 





when he does, it is with effect, cutting with | 


and the pole in sunder, if there was not very | 
| now become a considerable town, with many 


only gets down to lead them down the bili: | 
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ease even the foremost of the spann (team ;) 
it is then laid along the top of the waggon. 
He has besides a smaller one, which he calls 
his good doctor; it is made of the skin of 
the buffalo, or the hippopotamus ; this is ap- 
plied at a short pull, and whether it is owing 
to the whip or the nature of the animal, they 
are wonderfully tractable, and although one 
hundred might be let out to graze together, 
that never before met, they are never known 
to fight.’ 

Our travellers amused themselves with 
snort, such as some of our country gentlemen 
would almost deem impossible :— 

‘ We were now approaching our destina- 
tion, and with:a considerable feeling of dis- 
appointment at not having encountered any 
of the wild game, which our companions as 
well as ourselves, had eagerly anticipated ; 
but just as we were passing a gloomy and 
intricate part of the thicket, one of the dogs 
tmnade a steady point, we prepared and moved 
forward, when up rose an immense leopard. 
The person in advance fired, but his musket 
was only loaded with slug shot, and the mon- 





ster made off and climbed with difficulty 
a tree. A second shot missed;—he then 
crouched, shook his tail, and was in the act 
of springing, when we immediately retired ; 
| he then jumped down, and the boor instantly 
| fired, but only wounded him. lie growled 
| tremendously ; —the dogs attacked him, and 
| forced him up another tree,—the boor took 
| 


| a favourable position, fired, and the animal 


fell, mortally wounded 
‘It was very large, and the skin was beau- 


tifully marked. The Dutch call them tgers, 


but we were informed that there is no tiger 
in the colony, and this certainly was a leo- 
pard.’ 

Arriving at Graham’s Town— 

‘ Here, it may naturally be supposed, we 
were desirous of a longer halt. A new scene 
had opened to our view; and of a kind, dif- 
fering from any the preceding part of our 
journey had presented. We had mixed with 
the animal creation, we had witnessed modes 
of enjoyment in rude boorish lite. —We were 
now to congregate again in more refined so- 
ciety,—to join in scenes of civilization, with 
beings of our own fatherland; to mark the 
rapid progress which improvement makes, 
under the skilful and industrious bands of an 
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with his blanket, in a large chest, on which | 
>] 9 


English population; to see the spot, which 
only a few years since bore the aspect of a 
rude village, containing about twenty houses, 
handsome buildings, shops, &c. and exhibit- 
ing all the marks of a busy, flourishing place. 

‘ This district of the Cape, now cailed by 
the English, Albany, by the Dutch, Zureveldt, 


' 
| was very loug, a bone of contention between 


the Dutch and Caifers. 


of the reins, which are attached to the two 


The last formidable 
attack made by the latter, to obtain posses- 
ston, took place in the year 1819, whena 
serjeant of the Hlottentot corps, returning one 
evening from patrole, fe!l in with a small 
party of Caffers; one of them called to the 


. 7 . 
; tlottentot, and in goed Dutch said, that to- 


mud or dust at them, crying out in a sharp, | 
His whip measures ; pointing to the eastward, they would be in 
thirty-five feet, which he seldom uses, but } (sraham's Town, and would show him what 


morrow when the sun was at such a height, 


tur fighting was: this, when reported, was 
~~ ~~ 4 
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not treated seriously ; but very fortunately 
an inspection had been previously ordered 
for that particular day. 

* The Caffers, true to the hour of their ap- 
pointment, about nine thousand in number, 
eovered the hills which encompass the town, 
but it was some time before they could be 
brought within reach of the guns; the car 
nage at length began, as well as their retreat: 
many hundreds lay dead, and several were 
found in the woods. 


— 


The annexed likewise shows, in a most | Crockford House : 


wonderful degree, the extraordinary sagacity 
of the elephant :— 

‘ The week previous, he (a Mr. Renuie,) 
had accompanied a party of boors in a suc- 
cessful hunt after the former. They set off, 


_a party of fourteen in number, and found up- 
_wards of three score elephants encamped on 


‘The armed bours were at an outpost, and | 


did vot arrive in sufficient time to cut off then 
retreat, which would have terminated the bu- 
siness. They were followed across the Great 
Fish river; and ultimately the whole country 
between the Ke skamma and the former river 
was taken possession of by the English, and 
the Keiskamma is now the boundary. 

The weapon used by the Caffer is the 
assagai or lance, a long spear with a sharp 
iron point edged on both sides, which they 
throw with unerring aim, sixty, seventy. and 
even one hundred yards. 
they had also a few muskets, which they had 
taken from an advanced post, laving sur- 
prised and murdered the guard.’ 

The following anecdote is worthy of tran- 
scription oo 

‘A party having pursued and fired several 
times at an enormous male elephant, the 
animal became enraged with the wounds in- 
theted on him, and made a furious attack. 
Hie fixed his eye on a poor fellow who stood 
ata little distance, woilst the rest of the party 
ranapahill. Pe elephant, unable to pur- 
sue@dhat track, chised the unfortunate man, 
and in making a short turn round the bush, 
Broke luis own leg. This accident, however, 
did not stop his pursuit. Instead of running, 
the viephant now made enormous 
The party on the hill saw the utter impossi- 
biiity of the man’s escape. His utmost speed 


strides, 


Oy this incursion | 


the banks of the Kounap river. It was late 
when the party arrived, therefore an attempt 
would have been useless and dangerous. 
Large fires were lighted to keep off lious as 
well as elephants, and the party being much 
fatigued, they lay down and slept. 

‘The elephants awoke them early with 
breaking and pulling trees up by the roots, 


_and rolling themselves in the water, &c. The 


party immediately oressed for the attack, and 
now commenced tlie sport. The elephants, 
upon receiving the first shot, as if by mutual 


consent, gave chace, though not for above six | 
This answered the | 


or seven hundred yards 


desired effect. One of the party galloped 


between the elephants and the bush, which | 


they had just left, commencing, at the same 


| time, a very heavy fire, which harrassed them 


to such a dezree, that they fled to the plains, 
leaving behind them thick cover, in which 
they might have been perfectly secure from 
the snots. On these plains great numbers of 
small bushes are found at no great distance 


froin each other, so that if one party consents 


’ 1° 
appeared as noting compared with the ene- , 


mys gigantic movements. In a few seconds 
he overtook the object of his pursuit, twisted 
hin in his trunk, and trampled him to death! 
then raising the body from the ground, threw 
it itoatree. The elephant now returned 
towards the bush, apparently suffering much 
fro.n the wounds he had received. 

‘The female came out to meet him, and 
endeavoured, by placing her shoulder under 


hin, to enable hin to walk off. Another 


‘ | 
shot, however, broucht him down, and his 


mate le't him One of the party then aved 
at her, but only with smail shot which made 
no impression. It had the effect, however, 
of increasing her rage, and she pursued tlie 
ofiicer who fired. He fled, believing death 
inevitable, and fell at the moment the ele- 
phant reached him. As he lay flat on the 
ground, the animal did not use ber trunk, but 
darted at him with her tusk, (fortunately she 
had but one) She missed her aim and tore 
up ihe ground within an incn of his shoulder. 
At the istant she was about to trample on 
him, an intrepid young Highlander advanced 
within a few paces, fired, and mortally 
wounded the elephant, who quitted her prey, 
rushed into the bushes, and died. The s:u- 
pendovs mate elephant measured eighteen 


feet in heizit 


to drive the elephant out of one bush, the 





other will conceal themselves, and by this | 
_ means may get some good shots. 


‘One large bull elephant stationed himself | 


in the middle of one of these small bushes ; | 
and at least two handred rounds were fired | 
without being able t» bring him down, or | 
make him move from the place in which he | 


had stationed himeelf. 


At every shot he re- ! 


ceived he was observed to blow a quantity of | 
water into the wound, and then tear up a 


large lunin of earth to endeavour to stop the 
blood. The Caffers do the same thing when 
they have been shot—that is, tear up a band- 


ful of grass and thrast it into the wounded , 


place: and 
this from seeing the elephants do it. At 
length the great bull dropped. The party 
then entered the bush, and, to their great 


it is thought they have learnt | 


surprise, found that the reason he would not | 


leave this spot, was, that he had there found 
a pool of water, with which he had been 
washing his wounds. Elis height measured 
seventeen feet 
teeth 
pounds. ' 
they had killed thirteen.’ 

On another occasion, a Hottentot took his 
eun, and returned in an hour or two, having 
killed two elephants and a buffalo. 
would the murderers of Chuny, of Exeter 
‘Change notoriety, say to this! 

There are several other incidents, which, 
if quoted, would amuse, particularly the ac- 
count of a lion hunt, in which our author 
hore a prominent part; but we have done 
sufficient to show the entertaining material of 
the volume, which we sincerely recommend 
to those who are fond of an hour's light 


weithed one hundred and 


| reading. 


~* 


and three-quarters, and his | 
ninety | 
Before the days sport was over, 


What | 





e; a Rhapsody, in two Cantos. 
A Rhymer in Rove. 12mo. pp. 147, 
London, 1827. Murray. 


Turs little but clever volume is said to be the 
production of Mr. Luttrel, whose muse, on 
more than one occasion, has deported herself 
very creditably. As the title will imply, 
Crockford, the ci-devant fishmonger has the 
honour of creating this rhapsody; and the fact 
of his building a hell, on a large and superb 
scale, in St. James's Street, has caused an- 
other LL. to celebrate it. The stanzas are 
flowing, terse, and often spiritedly Witty ; they 
abound with a considerable share of good 
humour, perhaps more so than the occasion 
requires, but, as a whole, Crockford House 
is a gentlemanly satire, which powerfully ex- 
poses the secrets of gambling, without de- 
scending to scurrility. he poem opens 
thas :— 

‘Oft as up St. James's Hill I 
Vush along for Piceadilly, 
There what cockuey-crowds I mect, 
Gazing, wondering in the street 
At the chasm in front of White's, 
Strangest, fearfuilest of sights ! 
Late at night, at early dawning, 
Still at alteration yawning,” 
Like a mouth in boxing bout, 
Half its teeth in front knocked out ; 
Like a breach by miners able 
Just reported practicable. 
Where is now the brick and wood 
Wiich so lately in it stood ? 
Was it by an earthquake shaken, 
Or by sudden flames o’ertuken ? 
Has the word been given for storming, 
Is that warlike feat performing? 
Huve the radicals attacked it, 
Or the vice-suppressors sacked it? 
Hias it yielded to a blow, 
Dealt from Ragyet’s rival bow ? 
Has our lord the king’s attorney 
"Gainust it armed Sir Richard Birnie, 
Him who with his stout police 
Levies war, to keep the peace ? 


= 


iluve the saints dislodged the sinneis 
Fiom their den of dice and dinneis ¢ 
Have they, in their burning zeal, 
Striven to sct Destruction’s seal 

On the spot where, night aud day, 
Smoked the altars raised to play, 
Biaving in their onset bold, 

Satan in his strongest bold.’ 

The following is a happy portrait of the 
presiding deity, at these realms of play and 
folly :— 

‘ Crockford but some giwk or quiz 
flere may ask who Crocatord is ¢ 
Who, forsooth! Tie trump of Fame 
Seldom celebrates a name 
Thiough the country, or in town, 

OF more exquisite renown. 

All his coaxing manners praise, 

Ail confess bis winning ways. 
Tuough *tis plainly seen with one eye 
He’s a dab at muking money, 

Still his taste, (one must commend it,) 
Next to getting, is to spend it. | 
Let them hoard their coin who love it, 
Crockford has a soui above it. 
Reckless he of cons aud pros, 

Lightly as it comes, it goes, 

Suil ungrudged and unrepented, 

Sey lis memAcre aie coniemied, 
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i . ' , 
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act He had never dealt in fish; Others, little to the cook’s ease, Luttrel has considerable tact at versification. 
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rh Higher prey by means of crads, | Pleased they ply the four-pronged fork, popular, and, among the fashionables, may 
_ Ne’er he'll deal in it again, Pleased they free the fettered cork, create a sensation.—The Rhymer in Rome 
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sic, Ment oe car Now to business from repose | nO cause to quarrel warmly with that which 
Luink, no matter what the treat, 2.48 “elgg : we : 7 Ate « , 
i. fe spr Briskly every creature goes. as been effected. Shonld this volume reach 
Tis but fudge—-unless they eat. oc ' st 
idiaehtie Bieta: Naens thes atcha Play, with magnet like attraction, a second edition, we would suggest an alter- 
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Edward J pene, with some few notices of 
his life, by John Baron, &e. But it behoves 
us to cive our Ride as much of Ir. Jen- 
ners existence, as Dr Baron has given us, 


One who with a hand of fire 
nd Struck the culinary lyre, 

And through ali its compass ran: 

Tasie and judgment marked the man: 


Heavily the absent tabie. 
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Follow to the room adjoining : 
Now begins the work of coining 
oe] 
‘6 Now,’ says Crockford, ** ye who Laukei 


{ 
i 
; 
} 
Was this heaven-born Cordon blex. | 
' 


Ever various, ever new, After gain, beliold your banke: ! and, without further parley, we begin: * Dr 
. > ta P / € ° ¢ . 
j Draw upon me, every man, Jenne Was born it the ViIcai ADC it Berkel: “ys 
Next, he waved his golden wand. Fieely draw for what you—can, in Gloucestershire, on the 17th of Mav, 1749 
Earth and sea, at his command, You must suffer me, ’tis true, Hewas the third son of te Reverend Ste- 


Give their choicest treasures up, 
That his customers might sup. 


Now and then to draw on you ; phen Jenner, A. M. of the university of Ox- 
‘ 
i 

And his judgment was, in this, 


Yet so soft shull be my pudd ord, Rector of Rockhampton, and Vicar of 


Clearly not so much aini On your purse, when over-full, Berkel lev. His tae was the daughter of 
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ships which continued throughout life. His 
taste for: natural history began to show itself 
at a very early period. Before he was nine 
years of age, he had made a collection of the 
nests of the dor-mouse; and when at Ciren- 
ecster, he spent the hours devoted by the 
other boys to play or recreation, in searching 
for fossils, which abound in the odlitic forma- 
finn in that neighbourhood. Ilis scholastic 
education being finished, he was removed to 
Sodbury near Bristol. in order to be instruct- 
ed in the elements of surgery and pharmacy 
by Alr. Ludlow, ay: eminent surgeon there. 
On the expiration of his term with this gen- 
tleman, he went to London, to prosecute iis 
professional studies under the direction and 
mmstruction of the celebrated- John Hunter, 
in whose family he resided for two years, a 
favourite pupil. 

‘The energy and originality of Mr. Hun- 
ters character, had already commanded the 





respect of his professional brethren, and se- | 


cured to hima large share of public conf- 
dence and attention. He unquestionably be- 
longed to that family of genius, whose works, 
whatever may be their nature, have not mere- 


| letters. 


ly a temporary and local interest, but an | 


aiding and universal one; because they are 
progress of truth in all branches of know- 


have rendered him a distinguished man in 
any situation in life. 


lunt in his observation, than he was scrupu- | 


lous and accurate in his examination, of the 
objects of his studies. He became thereby a 
penetrating and original thinker, and being 
at the same time gifted with much enterprise 
and perseverance, he mastered difficulties 


which for ever would have obstructed the | 


progress of inferior minds. 

‘When Jenner went to London, he was 
in the twenty-first year of his age, Mr. flun- 
ter in the forty-second. He was not at that 
timea public lecturer, but he had been about 
two years surgecn to St. George's Hospital 
and for a considerably longer pe:iod he had 
established his menagerie at Brompton, where 
he so successfully and perseveringly carried 
on his inquiries respecting the habits and 
strncture of animals. 

‘The boldness and independence of Mr. 
Hunter's character produced deep and _ per- 
manent effects on the mines of all who wit- 
nessed them. Jenner, in particular, felt their 
power; he saw a master-spirit advancing 
steadily in that walk of knowledge to which 
he himself was led by all the predilections of 
his taste, and all the influence of his early 
habits. He saw a kind, free, and manly na- 
ture devoted to the acquisition of science, 
and putting away from him entirely the sel- 
fish and personal considerations, which are 
too apt to encumber the researches, and to 
circumscribe the objects, of less enlightened 
minds. The heart of Jenner was peculiarly 
alive to virtues of this kind, and he had more- 
over an intellect fully capable of appreciating 
and admiring the other qualities of his mas- 
ter: it was a singular felicity which brought 
such men together. The pupil not only res- 
pected the teacher, but he loved the man; 


Ile was not less vigi- | 


of conduct, an unquenchable desire of know- | 


ledge, and a congenial love of truth. An 
unfeigned and unchangeable regard to this 


life-giving principle, adds a peculiar dignity | 


to all human researches, and its influence 
subsists long after our common occupations, 
and all the objects of worldly ambition, have 
passed away. 

‘ These remarks wiil receive full and pleas- 
ing confirmation, in the personal history of 





withdraw it. ‘‘ There, gentlemen,” he .ob- 
| served, “‘ the question is settled.” 

‘ His mariner on this occasion indicated so 
much talent and good sense, that a gentle- 
man of cunsiderable political influence, who 
happened to be of the party, was particularly 
struck with him. The next day he sought 
| for Jenner, and offered to procure for him 
| an appointment of emolument and distinc- 
tion in the East Indies. This, however, like 


the eminent individual whose life we are con- | a former offer, was declined, as well as ano- 


sidering. After completing his professional 
studies in London, he retired from his pre- 
ceptor’s house, but he did not retire from 
his good-will and affection, nor from his anx- 
ious guidance and direction in his scientific 
pursuits. An uninterrupted epistolary cor- 
respondence was kept up between them, till 
within a short period of Mr. Hunter’s death. 
A very considerable number of his letters 
have been preserved. 

‘Dr. Jenner set a great value upon these 
They were carefully preserved in a 
cover, which was inscribed in his own hand- 


' writing “ Letters from Mr. Hunter to E. Jen- 


ner ;” an honour which he was not always in 
the habit of conferring on more dignified 


communications.’ 
founded upon principles which regulate the | 


This is good, and is expressed, kindly, 


] ~ 

_ clearly, and elegantly. 
ledge, and they would not have failed to | 
took up his residence with his brother Ste- 


t 


| 


‘When Jenner returned to Berkeley, he 


phen. His talents, distinguished as they 
had been by the favour and approbation of 
the best judges in London, soon gained him 
confidence and esteem in the country. His 
practice rapidly increased, and he acquired a 
degree of reputation, which, at so early an 


age, seldom attends the character of medical 





men. Addicted as he was to the study of 
natural history from his earliest years, it was 
not likely that his fondness for that pursuit 
should have been checked by what he had 
witnessed in London. On the contrary, he 
applied himself to the prosecution of it with 
redoubled ardour, and contrived, in a short 
time, to accumulate a series of specimens il- 
lustrative of comparative anatomy and na- 
tural history, which, had they been more os- 
tentatiously displayed, would have formed a 
museum of no_ inconsiderable magnitude. 
Had not his mind, in latter years, been neces- 
sarily drawn to objects of deeper and more 
universal interest, his researches in this most 
interesting field of knowledge could not have 
failed to have placed him in a* very dis- 
tinguished situation among those who have 


most successfully cultivated it in modern | 


times. 

‘About this period an incident occurred, 
which might have dissevered his connexion 
with his native country. Ile was dining with 
a large party at Bath, when a question arose 
whether the temperature was highest in the 
centre of the flame of a candle, or at some 
small distance from its apex. Various opinions 
were delivered, but Jenner, with his. usual 
ingenuity and readiness, soon settled the dis- 
pute. He placed the candle before him, and 
Inserting his finger into the middle of the 
flame, he retained it in this situation fora 
short time. He then placed it a little above 


there was in loth, a directness and plainness , the flaine, but was compelled immediately to 


| ther of a still more enticing nature, which 
was shortly after made by his friend and pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Hunter.’ 

It appears that Jenner, from his many amia- 
ble qualities, gained the good esteem not on- 
ly of his neighbours, but (rare consumma- 
tion !) of his professional brethren :— 

‘Such was the attachment of Jenner's 
| friends to him at this time, so much did the 
covet and prize his society, and so highly did 
they value his amusing and interesting con- 
versation, that when he, either asa Visitor, 
or in his professional capacity, had been at 
their houses, they would accompany him 
on horseback many miles on his way home, 
and this, too, often at midnight, that the plea- 
sure derived from his company might be pro- 
longed. This arose from the singular and 
happy union of scientific and original obser- 
vation, with the playfulness, and mirth, and 
wit, of familiar intercourse. Profound and 
inquisitive minds discovered in his society 
wherewithal to be pleased and instructed— 
the most superficial and gay wherewith to be 
amused. At one time he would be dealing 
cut abstract propositions with a clearness and 
distinctness peculiarly his own, and with the 
precision of a Franklin; but with more ima- 
gination, he would render these propositions 
applicable to the common concerns of life. 
At another time the truest and most illustra- 
tive delineations of manners and character 
would flash from his mind. His pvactical 
humour, too, was often most enlivening and 
descriptive. It was the more engaging as it 
was alike free from all manner of impurity 
and malevolence. In these respects he was, 
as honest Izaak Walton says—neither be- 
holden to the devil nor his own corruptions, 
but kept clear of both. Whether he was 
mirthful or grave, he could blend both his 
serious admonitions and his jocose remarks, 
so as to produce a most harmonious combi- 
nation. 

‘ His recreations from his more severe stu- 
dies consisted, at this time, in the cultiva- 
tion of polite literature: and occasionally he 
soughtan acquaintance with the Muses _ IIis 
imagination, indeed, was always singularly vi- 
vid; and he hada peculiar facility, even incom- 
mon conversation, of clothing his remarks 
in the gay and lively colours of poetry. His 
knowledge of the economy of plants and ani- 
| mals, and his vigilant attention to all the va- 

ried forms and properties of surrounding ob- 
/jects, supplied him with an inexhaustible 
‘fund of anologies and imagery, which alike 

animated and adorned every subject that he 
touched upon. 
| His conceptions of this sort were fre- 
quently embodied in little fugitive pieces, 
| which were sometimes read at convivial meets 
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ings, or passed between himself and his 
friends in the ordinary interchange of their 
correspondence. Gardner, who was no mean 
judge of matters of this kind, who had been | 
the school-fellow of Chatterton, and who had 
with no inconsiderable success devoted him- 
self to the study of poetry, often declared that 
Jenner in becoming adistinguished physician, | 
had lost the opportunity of acquiring renown | 
as a poet.’ 

Alas! Jenner was uo poet, he could doc- | 
tor rhymes for a common occasion, but his 
effusions in these poetical days, would be 
considered drugs. 

Atthis portion of the volume we come upon 
almost an interminable series of letters, filled 
certainly with much interesting matter, but 
no life; we are, however, told that the de- 
ceased let fly a balloon on Montgolfier’s prin- 
ciple, which ‘ rose majestically and winged 
its flight over the hilly barrier which bounds 
the vale, and descended near a p‘ace called 
Symond's Hall.’ Hear this, ye Sadlers and 
Grahams, and wish a Baron for your his- 
torian, but it was filled again, and a second 
time let loose to take its flight through fields 
of ether.’ Affixed to it were some twad- 
dling verses, which we shall not affix to our 
review. leader! we are still searching after 
this Life! here is a line—‘ In the spring of 
1787, he was in London ;* now we proceed 
again; we stumble, after turning over a sheet 
or two, upon another piece of information, 
like the former, rather laconic, but interest- 
ing: ‘His nephew Henry became his ap- 
prentice in 1783.” On we go once more. By 
the light of literature! here is an oasis in the 
desert, we rest awhile. ‘On the 6th of 
March, 1788, an event of great moment to 
him took place; he was on that day united 
in marriage to Miss Catherine Kingscote,’ 
and on the opposite page, ‘his eldest son, 
was born on the 24th January, 1789;” truly 
we have advanced somewhat swiftly of late; 
in 1792 (we are fond of dates,) he obtained 
a degree of Doctor of Physic for St Andrew, 
and,in 1794,he was attacked with typhus fever, 
which nearly proved fatal. Then comes the ear- 
ly history of vaccination,which is amusing and 
instructive, but we cannot follow the learned 
Baron, through his detailed account. The 
subject of vaccinnation has already undergone 
sufficient discussion and examination, even 
to have its admirable practice contemned 
and scouted ; in fact, this part of the volume 
is merely a retrospect of past arguments and 
eases, which may be useful tothe young prac- 
litioner, and may serve for reference to the 
old one. Jenner's experiments are, however, 
curlous and elucidatory ; no one can peruse 
without deep attentions, the account of the 
efforts of this great and benevolent man, to 
counteract the effects of dire disease, and 
to rid mortality of an ancient, incessant, 
and inveterate enemy; at page 161, we enter 
into an abstruse, though clever essay, respect- 
ing the Variola and Variole Vaccine, no 
part of which is with us extractable. After 
this, a number of testimonials as to the suc- 
cess of Dr. Jenner's plan is given; and some 
netice of the opposers to vaccination is tak- 


fn; yet these disputes are hardly worth re- 














eording. Dy. Jenner had the honour of be- 


ing presented to his Majesty, and a service 
of plate, was subsequently tendered him for 
his acceptance ; £10,000 likewise was voted 
as a national remuneration to him for the 
discovery of Vaccine Innoculation, and fame 
and wealth crowned his declining years ; but, 
gentle reader would you believe it, Dr. Ba-| 
ron has not thought proper to inform us when 
he died,—we speak not as if we knew not ;— 
but a Life without a death—we conclude 
without any further comment. 





Poems. By Henry Nerve, Ese. A new 
Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. small 
8vo. pp. 473. London, 1827. Smith 


and Co. 


Ir is with unfeigned pleasure that we intro- 
duce to our readers, this, a new edition of 





the poetical works of an author, whose ten- 
derness, elegance, and genuine sensibility 
have given lnm so enviable a place in public 
favour. The greater portion of the first vo- 
lume consists of the youthful effusions of our 
author, the happy promise exhibited in which 
was universally acknowledged: and subse- 
quently, and at no distant period, fulfilled. 

The second volume (dedicated to Mrs. 
Joanna Bauaillie,) contains Mr. Neele’s three 
little dramas, The Secret Bridal, David Riz- 
zio, and Antiochus; of which the last is pre- 
eminently our favourite. It is a splendid 
and perfect picture of a virtuous struggle on 
the one side, and of a generous and heroic 
self-sacrifice on the other. Among the mis. 
cellaneous poems will be found Sacontala, an 
Eastern tale, which has obtained much appro- 
bation, and well deserves the praises which 
have been heaped upon it. There are, also, 
all those lyrical gems, on which, if we mis- 
take not, the popularity of Mr. Neele princi- 
pally rests. In this department of poetry, 
we unhesitatingly avow our belief that Mr. 
Neele is inferior to few of our established 
bards. Speaking of lyric poetry, he has 
himself observed, that ‘ if poetry be indeed 
the power of giving to “airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” then lyric poetry is, 
of all others, that which best deserves the ti- 
tle. Itdwells in a creation of its own; its 
actors are the visionary and unsubstantial 
train of fancy; and the companions by which 
it is surrounded, are— 


“Calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable inen’s names.” 


— 


a 





When it descends to humanity, its intercourse | 
is with the heart, and not with the actions of | 
man; with his abstract feelings and passions, | 
and not with the part he plays on the world’s | 
great theatre. Fancy is its dominion, and 

the deep and abundant sources of description, 

allegory, and sentiment, are peculiarly its | 


5 
’ 


own.’ With so high and just a sense of the | 
peculiarities of this style of composition, and | 
variously gifted as he is, with eye, ear, and | 
heart of the true poetical stamp, it is rather. 
matter for congratulation than surprise, that | 
Mr. Neale should have presented us several | 
lyrical pieces, which may fairly rank with | 
the loftiest we possess | 

From the Additional Poems which appear | 
in this collection, we select a sparkling and 
beautiful tribute 


ee 


‘TO THE RIVER RUONE, 

¢Rusb on, rush on, beaven-tinted Rhone! 

Ye deep-biue waves, rush on, rush on! 

O'er many a weary league I've past 

To gaze upon thy face at last ; 

And many a league must traverse still, 

By spreading main and soaring hill, 

Ere aught th’ enraptured eye shall sce 

So bright, so blue, save heaven and thee! 
‘Child of the Alps! loveliest of all 

The streams that down their steep sides fall, 

The heaven so near thy nursing-place 

Has left its brightness on thy face, 

And earth, exulting in her guest, 

Gathering her noblest and her best 

Of lake, mead, mountain, wood, has thrown 

All o’er thy path, majestic Rhoue ! 


‘Sweet summer's eve! how oft l've gazed 
On all the magic thou hast raised ! 
I’ve seen thee on Plinlimmon’s steep 
Treasures of gold and purple heap ; 
I’ve seen thee when Augusta's spires 
Seemed columns of heaven-kindled fires ; 
I've seen thy long long lines of glory 
Fall o’er the ocean deep and hoary ; 


‘ But where the mountain-born, the Rhone, 
Darts with the lightning’s swiftness on ; 
And where the everlasting Alps 
Lift to the sky their snowy scalps ; 

And where, upon Lake Leman's breast, 
Heaven's azure hues more heaveuly rest, 
(As when the prophet’s mantle fell, 
*fwas hallowed with a doudle spell ;) 


‘There, there, thou spreadest thy lovelicst dies, 
The mountains mingle with the skies ; 
The blushing vines and waving corn 
Seem children of the sun, new-born ; 
The soul, caught up on wings of love, 
Communes with happier souls above ; 
Burst is the separating girth, 
And earth is heaven, and heaven is earth! 
‘Sweet stream ! born midst th’ eternal hills, 
The brightest of a thousand rills; 
Heaven still reflected in thy face, 
What course soe’er thy swift waves trace ; 
And still to th’ unfuthomed sea 
Speeding, methinks I read in thee, 
And thy blue waters, as they roll, 
An emblem of the human soul. 


‘ Like thee, a thing whose source is found 
Far, far above terrestrial ground ; 
Like thee, it ne’er should, while on earth, 
Lose all the splendour of its birth ; 
But ever bear upon its breast 
Celestial images imprest: 
Till mingled with th’ illimitable sea, 
The swelling ocean of eternity!” 
lor two sweet canzonets, we must also en- 
deavour to find room:— 
‘My soul, they say, is hard and cold, 
And nought can move me, 
Perchance ‘tis so ‘midst life's wild whirl, 
But, oh! on beauty’s lips, my girl, 
*Twill melt like Cleopatra’s pearl ; 
Then love me, love me. 
‘I would not climb th’ ambitious heights 
That soar above me; 
I do not ask thee to bestow 
Or wealth or honours on me now, 
Or wreathe with laurel leaves my brow ; 
But love me, love me. 
‘Ob! I'll gaze on thee till my fond 
Fixed glances move thee; 
Love's glance sometimes the coldest warms : 
Pygmalion on a statue’s charms 
Gazed, ‘till it leaped into his arms,— 
‘Then love me, love me!’ 
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* 1] had a hope, that in my heart 
Long time kept flutCiing; 
And stil fiom sticngih to strength it grew, 
And seemed is beautiful as true, 
But, like the sw. n’s sweet song, | kuew 
*Twould die in utt ring 
* Whene’er I found within my soul 
Affliction springing, 
Then, like the dove of old, it stole 
Away, but soon reguined its goal, 
O’er the dark waters of my soul 
The olive bringing. 
‘Sweet Mira! dere 1 name to thee 
The hope I chesished ? 
"Twas love !—Ab ! cruel, frown not so, 
Dark clouds are gath‘iing on thy brow, 
And the sweet hope I nursed “ull now, 
Tis gone,— tis perished." 
A spirited portrait of Mr. Neele, and other 
illustrative engravings, increase the attrac- 
tions of these neat little volumes 





The System; a Tale of the West Indies 
By Cuarvoitre Evizaneru, 
Consistency, Perseverance, Osric, Allan 
M‘Leod, Ke. 12mo. pp. 233. London, 
1827. Westley and Co. 

Tuts is a laudable endeavour to engage, by 

means of well-arranged and interesting 

story, the attention of that large portion of 
the community, who regard little that does 
not come in a form to fascinate the affections 
and excite the imagination. The author has 
selected her materials from a store-house of 


and extent of which form one of the most in- 


| 
| 


mont, (who is visiting his brother, 








bushmen, (as the rebellious slaves are term- 
ed,) whom his eloquence had spirited to de 
fection and resistance. Sir William BPel- 
George 
Belmont, and whose acquaintance with Ce- 
sar commenced on board the vessel in which 
they had voyaged from LEngland,) his rela- 
tive, and the missionary Kerffinan, are escort- 


-ed by a Negrs a deserter from the bushmen, 
j and ‘who had betrayed their place of ren- 
| dezvous :— 


, 


‘A strong sleam of moonlight revealed the 
surrounding landscape, and showed the spot 


_they trod on almost encompassed by rocks, 
| forming a sort of wall, partially cov ered with 


' 


| verdure, 


crested with various trees, and in- 
closing a wide space most beautifully pic- 
turesque, where the deep shadow of lofty 
branches fell upon a turf of lively green, 


whose fres!iness was accounted for by the. 
' murmurings of a slenderrivulet, which wound 


Author of | 


‘all these beauties. 


its serpentine course through the glen. 
‘** A lovelier spot,’ said Kerflman, in a 


low voice, *“‘cannot be found among our) 


islands. Many an hour of solitary medita- 
tion has here glided smoothly along, drawing 
my soul into communion with the Creator of 


now harbour the evil counsels of misguided 
men!’ Ife was silenced by the eager repe- 
tition of Philip’s cautionary whisper; and 
the glimmering of a light among the trees at 


trifling distance justified the interrupt on. 
suffering and degradation, of disgraceful ava- 
rice and unrelenting oppression, the existence | 


delible stains upon the reputation of the civi- | 


lized world. 


As we have observed, these | 


materials are skilfully wrought into a varied | 


and affecting narrative, the perusal of which 
cannot fail of exciting a feeling of deep and 
lasting abhorrence against the system here 
exhibited ; : 
will be able to congratulate herself on hav- 
ing, in this manner, succeeded in carrying 
the light of truth into recesses impenetrable 


and we doubt not that the author | 


‘* Dere be many great high tree,” said 
Philip under his breath, “and, below dem, 
dere be de Bushmen and de run-way men 





around your families, was compelled to stand 
by and see every tie rent asunder: your 
wives delivered up to licentious whites ;— 
your babes torn from the bosoms of their 
mothers. Oh, are you men, and will not 
you revenge his wrongs, in retaliating for 
you own ?” 

‘A murmur of indignant expressions fol- 
lowed, but the Negro again spoke: “ M 
teacher tell me no to revenge myself.” He 
say, ‘* Ver ngeance is mine, | will repay, saith 


i the Lord.” 


Alas, that they should | 


We must go de round, and take softly peep | 


upon dem, no be heard.” 

* Ste: iling cautiously along, they made a 
_— and approached a partial opening of 
he trees: there, on a spot that seemed form 
a to excite the purest and loftiest emotions 
of the human mind, sat a gang of wretched 
fugitives and hardened cesperadoes. The 


glimmering of a dim lantern in the centre 
was insufficient to mark more than the out 


in any other shape, and on having created , 
there shose feelings of inquiry, ze: i” and be- | 
nevolent determination, which must ultimate- 


ly bear down all opposition. 

We will not attempt an analysis of this 
Tale of the West Indies, because we feel it 
our duty cordially to recommend it to our 
readers; and, in the hope that they will not 


neglect to acquaint themselves with its most | 


interesting details, we content ourselves with 
one brief example of its style. An insurrec- 
tion has been organised by a young mulatto, 
named Cxsar, whose selfish and sensual pa- 


rent had filied him with expectations that he | 


should be his heir, and, with that view, had sent 
him to England for an education ca'culated 
to call forth the incipient talent which was 
early exhibited by the unfortunate youth. 
When the boy's education was nearly tinish- 
ed, the inconsistent parent altered his pur- 
pose, married a creole lady, and the birth of 
an infant son blasted the expectations of 
Cwwsar, and threw him among the herd of his 
unfortunate race. This melancholy reverse, 
and the dishonour of his sister Lilias, drives 
the high-spirited young man to desperation, 
and we find him the leader of a gang of 


lines of the surrounding figures, but their 
voices were distinctly audible. 

‘ Dat be ver good,” said one ; “ but sup- 
pose he no tell true’? White man lie too 
much, and mulatto be half white.” 

sila I will read it to you, word for word, if 
you hand the light thither.’’ And Sir Wil- 


eee 


liam too well recognised the voice of Ceasar : 


nor had he any dithiculty in tracing his hag- | 


gard features, when the lamp, trimmed. an 1 
brought close to him, threw its broad glare 
upon his face. 
he a promise of arms, money, and other as- 
sistance. 

‘What you have us do?” asked another. 

*** Unite, increase your numbers, practise 
the use of arms, and keep alive the spirit of 
vengeance by recounting the outrages of your 
tyrant masters.” 

‘** Me massa no tyrant, 
a sullen voice. 

‘True; and, therefore, his possessions 
were rent from him, by those his gentleness 
put to shame. Ile who sheltered you is an 
outcast from his home. He who fed you 
Inay soon want a plantain to satisfy his hun- 
cer, He who reared a domestic 


” 
never,’’ observed 


Hle read what purported to | 


{ 





te smpte 


‘Tf such be your cant, why did you join 
us?” 
‘“ Ne angry too much when white man 
pull me from me old moder. Me run to 
you, say kill white man for dat; but now me 
heart tell me dis very wrong. Suppose me 
be kill now: me goto hell for. inake murder.” 

‘** What hell can be worse, fool, than the 
slavery you must groan under ?”’ 

¢** Tat be for sliort time: soon done, and 
me go hebben—no slave there. But hell be 
for ever: no get out; fire never quench ; 
and worm never die.” 

‘© tfe will betray us,” said Cesar in a 
tone of suppressed agitation. 

‘“* We soon gag him up,’ 
eruff voice. 

‘Some movement among the Negroes now 
indicated an attempt on their conscience- 
struck comrade; and Kerflman, bold in 
Christian zeal, stepped forward from his hid- 
ing place, signing for his companions to re- 
main concealed. ‘ Treachery!’ exclaimed 
Cesar, starting ep, and drawing forth a pis- 
tol from his belt. In a moment several 
torches of pine wood were ignited, and the 
calm countenance of the missionary shone in 
their blazing radiance 

‘* No treachery, young man, but a mes 
sage of pea ace. Will ye harma Aiteadlins 
minister of the gospe ‘| Y 

‘ Are you alone / 

** Had | been accotnps n ried by those who 
would assail you, the work were done with- 
out exposing my own life thus. 

. “Our teacher no tell lie,’’ cried several 
Negroes; ‘‘ let him say we ke safe, we be- 
lieve him.” 

‘“ You are safe 
me.” 

‘« Then, what is your business here, reve- 
rend sir?” Cesar asked. 

‘«“To sct before you the error of your 
ways, and invite you to repentance: to pro- 
mise security to your liv es; or, at least, strict 
secrecy till that be granted, on your submis- 
sion to -” 

‘Go, sir, sternly in terrupted Cwsar, 
« set before your white brethren the error of 
tivir ways; bid them meditate on the crimes 
of rapine, murder, torturing murder, the 
murder of souls, to use your own mode of 
speaking. Tell ¢hem to repent, to repent of 
these, of their thefts, their adulteries, their re- 
vellings in the blood of their fellow men. 
Promise them an amnesty, a security from the 
vengeance of the African’s arm, if they re- 
move the fetter that binds it. Will ‘they 
listen ? will they turn? No, they will mock, 
scoff, revile, spurn at the reprover me 
repreof; aud why s should we be deluded | 


answered a 


from any harm throug! 
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The tale 1s followed by an energetic appeal 


to the people of England, in which they are 


exhorted to unite, for the purpose of putting 
down the system so appalling, yet so faith- 
fully depicted in these” pages ; and, unless 
‘ustice and humanity have entirely ceased to 
influence the actions of mankind, unless the 
sordid interests of these most mean and bar- 
harous of traders are to weigh for ever against 


the dictates of truth and honesty and virtue, | 


the appeal cannot be made in vain, aud we 


shall yet see— 

‘Th’ oppressor 
Change places with th’ oppressed—then tear his hair 
And rave, and then with mad impiety 
Rail at his Maker; as the ravening wolf, 
Foiled of the prey on which he meant to gorge, 
Howls at lhe lights of Heaven.’—H. NEEL, 


Stanley Tales. Parts IX. and X. 
Turs neat and interesting little publication 
is continued with the same spirit which from 
the outset obtained for it considerable pub- 
lic favour, but we cannot at present afford 
room for extract. 













nating the thirty-first of De ember. By this 
means the student will acquire a knowledge 
of the most prominent events that have trans- 
pired in the British empire within the limited 
space of one year, by perusing the lesson ap- 
propriated tor each day; and as every sub- 
ject is treated in a comprehensive and laconic 
manner, it cannot fail to be indelibly stamped 
upon the ripening intellect of youth.’ 

| This address is brief, yet the writer, in the 
course of it, conceives it necessary to reiterate 
the assurance that he is ‘an ardent admirer 
_of the established religion and constitution of 
| England,’ and ‘a loyal and true-born Bri- 
'ton!’ Now, as we do not yield to this 
Christ's Hospital student himself in affection 
| fer church and state, we regret to have to re- 
| portofa work, which, in other hands, might 
'so materially have furthered the interests of 
_both, that the arrangement is awkward, the 
i style coarse and slovenly, and the omissions 
| (as respects ‘ acts and deeds’ of importance 
at all periods,) glaring and reprehensible. 


' 
{ 
; 
| 





Universal Stenography, or an eusy and prac- 


licul System of Shorthand. By W. Har- 
pinc. New Edition enlarged, with plates. 
pp. 48. London, 1827. 


In noticing a former edition of this useful | 
work four years since, we said it could not. 


be too highly commended, and we again re- 
commend this system to all who wish to be 
acquainted with stenographic writing. Some 
shorthand copies are prepared by the same 
author, which may be useful in senools, but 
the book is sufficient for any one who desires 
to learn the art, without other assistance. 
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Fugiand’s Historical Diary, and Imperial 
Class Book ; containing the most unportant 
Events in the Histories of the United King- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
connected with their Grandeur und Prospe- 
rity, &c. By a Student of Christ's Los- 
pital. t2mo. pp. 451. London, 1527. 
Cowie. 

Tuat the compiler of this work possesses very 

unusual qualifications for such a task, is in- 

disputable. In his prefatory address, he ob- 

serves, with becoming gravity, and with a 

modest propriety of feeling, which must pre- 

possess every reader in his favour, that, * the 
writer feeling as he ought, those patriotic 
sentiments that constitute the pride of an 

Englishman, and imbued with zealous love for 

the prosperity of church and stale, couceived 


Mat aclass boak composed of subjects solely | 
might 


connected with the British empire 
prove mostructive and highly entertaining. 
‘nder this view of the undertaking, he re- 
ferred to various historians, as well Latin 
and French as English, and ultimately di- 
ested the plan of this work, which comprises 
a detail of acts and deeds performed in Eng- 
land. Scotland, and Ireland, or fransucéed in 
Pyegn parts, which have becn connected 
with their grandeur and prosperity, fron: the 
Pariiest period of bistory to the present time. 
In order, therefore, to render this task more 
pointed for the tuition of the youthfud mind, he 
Nas selected such occurrences as took place 
on the very day to which they are applied, 
f8inine on the first of January, and te:mi- 
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| FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


La Commedia di Dante Alighiert. Vol. I. 
Illustrated du Uco Foscoio. 8vo. pp. 
468. Londra, 1827. Pickering. 

Tue present political state of Italy has caused 
the reading of Dante to be a sort of consola- 
tion to its oppressed inhabitants. In the si- 
lence, or, rather, in the compression of every 
generous sentiment of the soul, they find 
pleasure in straying through the fields of ima- 
gination with a poet who, being gifted with 
a fervid genius and an irrestrainable strength 
of character, sang both the vices and the vir- 
tues of the age in which he lived, and who, 
wielding the thunders of an irresistible elo- 
quence, made both tyrants and cowards turn 
pale; they love to participate in the impetu- 
ous bile of this extraordinary man, who, 
while painting the crimes and the passions of 


nize in his portraits the ideal of the crimes 


Cruel experience leads us to trace, in modern 
monsters, the same features, the same colours, 
the same mixture of light and shade, under 
which the poet sketched the image of ancient 
monsters ; and to unmask the one by the other 

is in measure to make amends to 
| suffering virtue. 

Tins being the case, we can scarcely won- 
| der that so many critics are found eayer to 
| comment on this chef-dwurre, to explain its 
| obscurities, its allegories, and particularly the 
anecdotes connected with the history, reli- 
gion, and manners of the period. It would 
seem as though it were a public duty, which 
each, according to his ability, felt a pride in 
fulfilling. Not only have [talians devoted 
themselves to investigating every thing con- 
nected with a poem, which stands at the 
lead of modern literature, Frenchinen and 
Germans have also consecrated their vigils to 
it, and, very lately, a colossal work on this 
subject was undertaken by a learned English- 
man, who, if he has not been always fortunate 
in the discoveries which he announces, has at 
least manifested: his own vast erudition and 








sore 








profound wisdom*. Thus La Divina Com- 
media has become a work capable of exciting 
feelings of interest and glory among the most 
civilised cities of -urope. 

Ugo Foscolo himself has entered the lists, 
and has promised a new commentary on 
Dante, the first volume of which is now be- 
fore us; and it is gratifying to behold one 
whose name is so cherished among the ad- 
mirers of imaginative literature, thus striving 
to acquire fresh claims to the reputation he 
already deservedly enjoys. His work is dis- 
tinguished by accuracy of research, richness 
of thought, and severity of deductions. Per- 
haps, too, he is the only one who has strewed 
flowers over a road hitherto wild and rugged, 
by giving us a critique, which, from the rich- 
ness, elegance, and impetuosity of its style, 
ay in itself be ranked among first-rate pro- 
ductions. There is frequently a causticity ia 
his reflections, which renders them the more 
delightful, from their seeming to partake of 
the vehemence of the great poet upon whose 
work he is commenting. In refuting the 
erroneous interpretations of some of Dante's 
translators, he seldom passes the bounds of 
literary urbanity, but the mild yet cutting 
irony of his remarks excites an involuntary 
smile from his readers. Commeutaries are 
generally considered dull heavy reading, but 
let any one peruse the work of Foscalo, which 
we are now noticing, and say whether they have 


| not quitted it with reluctance. The limits of 


an article will not allow us to enter into all 
the details which the critic’s acuteness would 
warrant ; it is impossible to particularise the 
astonishing variety of observations which he 
makes, and which must be studied as a whole 
to be duly appreciated. What appears worthy 
of particular remark are, two general and go- 
vering thoughts, meriting the peculiar at- 
tention of the philosophical reader: the first 
of these is, that Dante never published his 
poem whilst living; for, having anathema- 


_tised the most shameful vices of his age, and 


a few individuals, makes his readers recog- | 


and passions of the whole human race. | 


wounded the vanity and tempestuous pas- 
sions of the most powerful of his contempo- 
raries, he could not have published his work 
without laying himself open to the hatred, 
persecution, and vengeance of all parties. 
Dante, in fact, did not confine himself to de- 
nouncing the Guelphs, his enemies and ex- 
ecutioners; but the Gibelines themselves, 
whenever proved guilty of ambition, tyranny, 
or cowardice, are devoted without mercy to 
the execration of futurity. A true minister 
of virtue, he lashed crime with severity 
wherever he discovered it; this fact, which 
has escaped all preceding commentators, is, 
by Foscolo, supported by so many irrefraga- 
ble proofs, drawn from the works of Dante 
himself, that nothing further can be desired. 
The second point is, that Dante conceived 
himself invested with a celestial mission to 
reform not only the politics of absurd govern- 
ments, but the Catholic religion, such as it 
was in his time, when it operated as a scourge 
upon all mankind. This observation is as 
new as itis valuable, for it shows us the poet, 
not ouly in the light of a legislator, butas the 
apostle of God, who, full of enthusiasm and 


* A Comment on the Divine Comedy. Murray, 
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charity, undertook to lead the church to its 
primitive purity ; to strip it boldly of all ex- 
isting abuses, and to devise means of prevent- 
ing the introduction of new ones: thus we 
are giad to find that Luther and Calvin had 
so brilliant a precursor, though with other 
views or intentions It is to be hoped that 
the learned commentator, in continuing his 
work, will dwell further on this point, and 
strengthen it with new proofs, so as to shield 
it from every possible attack ; for it is ofa 
nature to dissipate many of the obscurities of 
the poem, and to fix the dates which mark 


of p 
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REPLY TO THE REASONABLE MAN. 
To the Editor of The Literary Chronicle. 


vilosophical truth and social perfection. 








bly, yet Iam inclined to admit that, in one 
view, the Reasonable Man's arguments, in 
your last, may not be entirely wrong, namely, 
if man is to be considered as existing for 
himself alone—but living in a civilized state 
of society, in which all are mutually debtors 
to each other, [ think it is incumbent upon 
those who are fortunate and prudent to 
maintain that station in society in which they 
are placed, for the general good. If Lam 


not so reasonable in my actions as the gen- | 


tleman who sent me one of your papers, yet 
Tam too fond of my own ways and the good 
manners of society to be so easily put down. 
I may be an unreasonable man, and really 
believe ‘I have more imperfections on my 
head than I have names to call them by,’ 
but my hobbies, of course, are favourites 
with me, and if | enjoy them only to my own 
injury, yet evidently for the benefit of society, 
I am at least a liberal man. Is it not mere 
cant to talk so much about nature where art 
is so much esteemed? Coffee in a natural 
state no doubt is good in itself; but without 
the art of roasting could it be used?) Rump 
steaks raw, a cannibal—a man in a state of 
uncivilization, may relish very well; but ah! 
have not I seen them so cooked, for royalty, 
in Combe's Brewhouse, secunduwn artem, 


as to delight the appetite and excite thirst to | 


the enjoyment of London porter? Are we 
to possess the powers of enjoyment and re- 
probate them? Are the exquisite fabrica- 
tions of the juices of the vine to remain un- 
tasted? Are the hours of daylight, which 
should be employed in exertion, to be de- 
voted to pleasure? Give me music; the 
dance, the song, the wine-cup, to enliven my 
spirits to enjoyment—to make more sensitive 
the pleasures of seeing, hearing, and tasting ; 
and when they have reached their fullest bent, 
am I to check their delights with the cold 
reasonings of a ten-o'clock goer-to-bed ? 
Rather would I spare an hour, or two, or 
three of the night, than be ungrateful to the 
gods and graces who had so inspired me, 
and if my legs tire in the dance, my admira- 
tion shall be extended to the noble quadru- 
peds that shall draw their godlike master to 


the nae of the human mind in the career 





his abode. Five hundred a-vyear! If I had 


£50,000, thousands should be benefited by 


it, myselfin particular. Painters should de- 
lineate my friends; architects build me tem- 
ples for recreation ; music should delight 


| my parties; restaurateurs pour forth refresh- 


ments ; and if my head ached from the whirl 
of delight, | would console myself in the 
knowledge that my cash had been circulated 
among the industrious; that [ had not con- 
fined my study for happiness to myself, and 
that | had maintained a vivid scene of life; 


_ all of which, if rationally condemned, will, I 


allow, submit me to the appellation of 
AN UNREASONABLE MAN, 


FAREWELL TO MY HABP. 


From the Poet, an unpublished Poem. 





| FAREWELL to my harp! farewell, we part ; 


It must not that thy strings should voice 


| The silent sorrow of a heart 
S1r,—Although it way be contrary to the | 
best rules of logic to concede any point to | 
an adversary until he proves it incontroverti- | 


Which can in thee no more rejoice. 
Farewell, | know thou lovest me still, 

Though chilled by many a doubt and fear, 
Thou wouldst not breathe one note of ill 

To pain upon thy master’s ear. 
Farewell, our converse has been pure, 

Pure as the dew untouched of earth ; 
But, oli! “tis meet 1 now should cure 

A love co-equal with my birth! 
Farewell, my harp, of lonely hours, 

Go take thy rest on some lone tree, 
That when the grief of heaven pours, 

Is sure to turn that grief on thee. 
Farewell, and if upon thy sleep 

No sunshine play, vor ray of fame ; 
O think, that as thy willows weep, 

Thy master feels and doth the saine! 
Thou’st proved a kindly passing beam, 

That chased awhile thy waker’s woe: 
Farewell! and if I hada dream 

To be distinguished—let it go! 
Farewell, my harp, iny own dear harp, 

No more thy sweetest thrills I'll prove, 
Dark griefs encompass and enwarp 

The breast which fed thee on its love. 
Fareweil, ‘tis fitter that we should 

Part in our early day of joy, 
Than grasping at sublime: good, 

Prove that we grasped a shadow-toy. 
Farewell, the sun is on the tower 

And on the hill, and all that’s high, 
But, ah! he seldom deigns to shower 

His biighter rays on poverty. J. D. 








M. LAPLACE. 


riod of his death, entering his seventy-ninth 
year. Ife was the son of a gardener, and 
was born at Beaumont-en-Auge, near Pont 
I’Eveque, on the 27th March, 1749. After 
having for some time studied mathematics 


in the military school of that town, he went | 


to Paris, where his talents obtained him some 
powerful patrons. He succeeded Bezont 
as inspector of the royal artillery corps, be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and subsequently of the Institute, and of the 
Board of Longitude. He filled no public 
situation before the 18th Brumaire, at which 
period he was nominated ministre de linte- 
rieur; but he retained this post only six weeks, 
being then called to the senate. In 1814, 
he was made a member of the Chambre des 
Pairs, We abstain from any remarks on his 
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political life, for M. Laplace was not a poli- 
tical character, and he would never have 
fixed public attention, but from his previous 
renown. Weshall, therefore, consider him 
only as a philosopher, and shall give a 
brief suminary of those labours which have 
placed him first in the rank of those of whom 
France has reason to be proud. 

In 1796, appeared the Exposition of the 
Mundane System, a celebrated work, which, 
even ina literary point of view, is a master- 
piece, for its elegant simplicity of style, and 
tor the clearness with which the author has 
given the most abstruse demonstrations. 
Among the number of new and important 
results which this book contains, we must 
remark especially the explanation of the 
courses of Saturn and Jupiter. These two 
planets, in fact, present so singular an 
inequality in their motion, that some 
astronomers have founded upon it an ob- 
jection to the theory of attraction, while 
others, im attempting to explain it by that 
theory, have considered theinselves under the 
necessity of admitting the existence of a ce. 
lestial body, invisible, yet of vast dimensions, 
whose influence had the power of causing an 
irregularity in the motion of the two planets. 
It is true, that since the epoch of this con- 
Jecture, Ilerschel has discovered the planet 
which bears his name, but the distance of 
this body renders it incapable of producing 
such a perturbation; and it was reserved. for 
M. Laplace to show, by a more rigorous 
calculation of the mutual effects of the attrac- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn, that the remark- 
able inequality observable in their move- 
ments, far from furnishing an objection to 
the theory of attraction, presents, on the con- 
trary, a striking confirmation of its truth. 

I.very body is aware of the precision with 
Which astronomers can now determine the 
elevation of the tides, for any distant period 
whatever, and every body is aware, too, that 
we are indebted to M. Laplace for this ad- 
mirable acquisition. Newton had demon- 
strated, it is true, although rather vaguely, 
that the phenomenon of the tides is the result 


of the attraction of the moon; but he fur- 


nished no means of calculating exactly to 
what height the tides would rise in every 
given position of the planets. M. Laplace, 
by reducing to calculation the influence of 


| the planets on the sea, has rendered the world 
Tuts celebrated geometrician was, at the pe- 


a service analogous to that of Dalembert, re- 
lative to the calculation of the precession of 
the equinoxes. In both cases, the question 
related to a blank left by Newton, which ge- 
nius along could supply. 

The science of physic is not less indebted 
than astronomy to M. Laplace, he has, in 
particular, enriched it with one important 
truth: we allude to the pains which he has 
taken to demonstrate, that the particles of 
bodies affect each other, Ly means of forces 
different from those which govern the attrac- 
tion of large masses,—of forces to which, the 
law of attraction varying inversely as the 
squares of the distance, is inapplicable. The 
human mind has so strong a tendency to ge- 
neralize ideas—the adoption ofa single prin- 
ciple is so favourable to the natural indolence 
of the mind, that it has ever been the fate ot 
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the greatest discoverers to lead to error, by | 
heing exaggerated Thus the followers of 
Descartes were desirous of explaining every | 
thing by a single principle of action, empart. | 
At a later period, Newton demonstrated that, | 
in addition to that unquestionable force, it | 
was impossible not to allow the existence of | 
another, viz. attraction, the influence of | 
which acts in the inverse ratio of the square | 
of the distance, and from that period this | 
was the only accepted theory. M. Laplace | 
opened a new Way, by demonstrating that | 
there are powers which decrease much more | 
rapidly than attraction, and so much so, as to 
become insensible at any assignable distance. 
The most evident of these forces is the mole- 
cular attraction; and the true theory of ca- 
pillary attraction, the credit of which is due 
entirely to M. Laplace, is an application of 
his ideas upon this subject. 

M. Laplace had the honour while yet very 
young, of sharing the labours of Levoisier. 
It is known, for example, that he concurred 
with the illustrious Cherint in the invention | 
of a calorimeter, the use of which, it is true, | 
is now abandoned, but which fora long time 
offered the only means of attaining the end 
to which it was destined. 

It would be unjust in speaking of the la- 
bours of M. Laplace to say nothing of the 
calculation of probabilities, for if he may be 
justly reproached with having endeavoured 
to reduce to his system questions which no 
calculation can touch, it must not be denied 
that he arrived at the solution of many prob- 
lems of great Importance. 

We shall conclude this notice with hinting 
at a proposition, made a short time since to 
the Academie des Sciences, by M. la Place, 
and which may be regarded as the expres- 
sion of his last solicitude for the progress of 
science. Our readers remember, without 
doubt, this illustrious old man desired that 
documents should be prepared for the pur- 
pose of supplying posterity with information, 
the want of which has been so severely felt 
by the learned of the present day, by deter- 
mining, as correctly as the actual state of 
knowledge will allow, the principal elements 
of the constitution of the terrestrial globe. 
The academy took this request into consider- 
ation, and decided that a preparatory com- | 
mission should be nominated for that pur- 
pose. This commission has not yet been | 
appointed. Would it not be paying a just | 
and appropriate tribute to the memory of | 
Laplace, to hasten the execution of this pro- 
position ?— Translated from Le Globe. 


LETTER 
FROM Mas. ARABELLA DOUBLEDAY. 
DISPOSITION OF THE WRITER—MISERABLE 
SITUATION OF UNMARRIED GENTLEMEN 
MATRIMONIAL SPECULATIONS, Ke. 
Mr. Evitor,—We live in curious times, — 
in such, indeed, as (rendering it impossible 
that I should longer maintain my customary 
and prudential silence,) oblige me to lay be- | 
fore you the reflections which passing events | 
have given rise to in my mind. TI have been 
always of a domestic turn, and have inva- | 
nably taken great interest. in 
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we the family, 
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cerns of all my acquaintance,—indeed I 








may say, of the whole werld,—so compre- 
hensive is my care,—so unbounded my be- 
nevolence. My own fate having being early 
decided, and ([ make the confession with 
considerable pleasure,) much to my satisfac- 
tion, [ have no less leisure than inclination 
to indulge my speculative mood in contem- 
plating the actions and condition of those 
with whom I mingle, not peeping at them— 

—¥“ Through the loup-holes of retreat, 

To see the stir, and never feel the shock,’ 
but busying myself where $ may do so with- 
out improper intrusion, laughing when I can 
amuse myself without wounding others, prof- 
fering assistance where my services ma 
aught avail, and at all events, under all cir- 
cumstances, and tn all seasons, trying to 
‘chew the end of useful fancies,’ and gather 
from all things food for meditation. Such 





being my disposition, Mr. Editor, you will | 


readily imagine with what feelings I enter 
upoa a subject of the last importance to home 
interests and the social happiness of our 
hearths Looking at the world as one great 
family, the prosperity (in which term I in- 


clude pleasures of every intellectual and al- | 


lowable kind,) the prosperity of which main- 
ly depends upon the conduct of its individual 
members, I think it becomes all philosophers 
(was there ever such a thing in petticoats 
Mr Iditor’) to exert themselves in exposing 
evil if they cannot counteract it; in stating 
clearly the extent of our misfortunes, if they 
cannot cure them ; and thus to prepare a field 
for the efforts of more vigorous, practical, 
and experienced physicians. This is the ob- 


ject of your correspondent, and now I come | 
to the point: at present, Mr. Editor, I never | 


take up a newspaper without encountering 
the most lamentable proofs of the state of 
lonely misery-to which our relentless sex 
have condemned numbers of the most ami- 


able of mortals,—for, that they are such their | 


own advertisements afford ample, and, no 
doubt, indisputable testimony. One of these 
unfortunates, who, ‘in strange lands, had 


made him nota stranger,’ but became so on | 
his return to his native clime, finds himself | 


so lost, that he is under the afflicting necessity 


of announcing to the world (through the me- | 


dium of The Morning Herald,) his lack of 
genteel society, and he effects his purpose in 


the following amusing though rather myste- 


rious manner :— 


‘To ladies in the fashionable circles of so- | 


ciety. —A gentleman wishes to form an ac- 
quaintance with a family or a lady, (visiting 
much in the genteel circles,) that through 
the introduction of one or the other, he may 
have an easy access to society, a pleasure he 
has not at present, as, from a long residence 
abroad, he is almost a stranger at home. For 


‘the introduction required, a far more than 


adequale return can be made, as will be ex- 
plained by letter or interview; and when it 
must be seen, that the acquaintance of the 
advertiser will be very desirable to a family 
or single lady. The advertiser is a gentle- 
man by birth and education, of moderate but 
independent fortune, and of irreproachable 
character, as will appear by his references to 
men of the first respectability.’ Is it nota 
sad thing that a gentleman of this caste, 





with his birth, his education, his fortune, his 
irreproachable character, and, above all, his 
‘references to men of the first respectability,” 
should have to seek the refined and tender 
enjoyments of friendly intercourse, in the 
same way as a cook or a footman seeks a si- 
tuation? Is not this an evil that calls loudly 
for a reformation,—a stain upon our social 
system, that must be wiped away at eve 
hazard,—a satire upon the cold frigid nature 
of our conventional forms that should inforce 
their immediate revision ?—I should like to 
know whether such a stigma blurs the fair 
fume of gay-hearted France or sunny Italy ? 
and, if not, why should it sully our’s ? 
More anon, Mr, Editor, 
From your's, in all honourable service, 


ARABELLA DOUBLEDAY, 





THE LOUNGER’S PORTFOLIO. 

TWO OR THREE THOUGUTS ON SPRING. 
[r is here, and its actual presence sends 
itecollection roving among her treasures for 
all that has been said or sung in honour of 
its beauties. Tickell, who knew how to sur- 
vey nature with the painter's eye, and to ap- 
preciate her with the poet’s heart, has pre- 
sented us with a landscape, of which it has 
been truly said, that * both in its minutiz 
and general keeping, it is admirably drawn." 
‘I make ita rule,” he observes, speaking of 
the spring, ‘to lose as little as I can of that 
blessed season; and accordingly rise with 
the sun, and wander through the fields, 
throw myself on the banks of little rivulets, 
or loose myself in the woods. I spent a day 
or two this spring at a country gentleman's 
seat, where I feasted my imagination every 
morning with the most luxurious prospect I 
ever saw. I usually took my stand by the 
wall of an old castle, built upon an high hill. 
A noble river ran at the foot of it, which, 
after being broken by a heap of mis shapen 
stones, glided away in a clear stream, and 
wandering through two woods on each side 
of it in many windings, shone here and there 
at a great distance through the trees. I could 
trace the mazes for some miles, until my eye 
was led through two ridges of hills, and 
terminated by a vast mountain in another 
country.’ 

The strong propensity to enjoy in all their 
extent the fragrance and freshness of this 
lovely season, which the opening of this pic- 
turesque scene describes, has been frequently 
felt by men of literature and taste, and has 





often proved for months an invincible obsta- 


} 
' 


cle to the duties of study, however pressing 
or important. ‘ A late very accomplished 
classical scholar,’ observes Dr. Drake, may 


| be added to the number of those who have 





powerfully felt this irresistible desire, this 


| delightful Lyvopyn.’ 


‘This impediment to study,’ observes the 
gentleman to whom Dr. Drake alludes, ‘com- 
monly recurred in the spring of the year, 
when I was so enamoured of rambling in 
the open air, through solitary fields, or by a 
river's side; that no self-expostulations, no 
prospect of future vexation, nor even emu- 
lation itself, could chain me to my books. 
Indeed one half of the year, the summer, 
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which brings with it an invincible propensity 
to ramble abroad, was always idle with me.’ 
Qne of the most beautiful and alfecting 
passages in C‘arrington’s Dartmoor is de- 
scriptive of his inability to participate in 
the out-of-door delights of the season when 
‘ spring awakes the bud —the Hower :'— 


‘OO welcome, Spring, whose still small voice is heard 
Even by the mighty tempest of the north.— 

Who strays amid thy empire, and feels not 

Divine sensations /—feels not life renewed 

At all its thon«<and fountains? Who can bathe 

His brow in thy young breezes, and not bless 

The new-born impulse which gives wing to thought 
And pulse to action. But for me the cale 

That wantons with the fewer, and fans the bud 

Into the living leaf, and wafts around 

Fragrance and hea'th, breathe« not. The bird which 
His touching tay of iiberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to my ear. The hymn 
Of earth and sky,—the breeze, the flower, the brook, 
Ail sights and sound: delicious—cheering still, 

From morn to eve, the ttushing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many who can stray 

At will, unshackled by the galiing chain 

‘That Fate has forged fur Labour’s countless sons :-— 
A chain unbroken and unloosened oft 

From youth to toiling age, save just to taste 

How sweet a thing is liberty ;—to mark 

How green the earth,—how beautiful the sky,— 
How all-magniticent the sea,—and wear 

The hated bond: again. On me the sun 

Has seldom shone—a freeman ;—free to rove 

At morn, and hear the feathery nations pour 

Their strains full-hearted, ere the ray has crank 
The dew drop of the vale ;—to hear the rills 

In joyful tumult rush down thy slopes 

Devonia; and with lightsome step to scale 

Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view 

The iniinite of prospect ;—free at noon, 

By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 

To rest when nothing breaks the hallowed pause 
But lapse of living waters ;—free at eve, 

To tread some sun-illumined ridge, and gaze 

FE nraptured on the cloud that sails the west 

With hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 

That bids the day farewell :—how seldom free, 
Through life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at night, 
Dear night,—to draw my curtain on the world, 
Invoke the muse, commune with ages past, 

And feast on all the luxury of books.’ 


How melancholy is the reflection, that a gen- 
tle and gifted spirit like this should be de- 
barred from blessings he is so peculiarly fitted 
to enjoy, and which he portrays so sweetly ! 
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I am truly delighted at the re appearance 
among us of our excellent mentor, Jonathan 
Oldworthy, Esq How much have we been 
spared by our ignorance of what caused his 
absence! [ am but echoing the prayer of all 
who read hin when [ say, long may we be 
allowed to receive the lessons of so acute and 
benevolent a being! I know how suspi- 
ciously certain individuals look at language 
of this nature, but if ‘ the praises of sincerity 
have ever been permitted to the voice of 
friendship,” shall they be denied to that of 
grateful admiration? If any one happy thing 
can be more congenial than another with the 
approaching season, it is writings like those 
of Jonathan Oldworthy, in which a kindly 
grace, an unaffected feeling, and a clear per- 
ception of the beautiful and the true, are 
combined with that deep and keen observa- 
tion, and thorough knowledge of the world, 
which rarely allow the heart's sensibilities 
that full and genuine play which distinguishes 
those of Oldworthy, and which make him ‘ the 
idol of al! classes,’ and, we doubt not, ‘ the 
beloved of his own.’ 

PEOPLE OF FASHION NOT INDOLENT. 
Tue elegant manners of people of fashion 
have been objected to us, to show the frivo- 
lity of external accomplishments. and the 
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facility with which they are acquired. As 
to the last point, we demur. There is no 
class of people who lead so laborious a life, 
or who take more pains to cultivate their 
minds than people of fashion. A young 
lady of quality, who has to devote so many 
hours a day to music, so many to dancing, 
so many to drawing, so many to I’rench, 
[talian, &c., certainly does not pass the time 
in idleness; and these accomplishments are 
afterwards called into action by every kind 
of external or mental stimulus, by the excite- 
ments of pleasure, vanity, and interest. A 
ministerial or opposition lord goes through 
more drudgery than half-a-dozen literary 
hacks; nor does a reviewer by profession 
read half the same number of publications 
as a modern fine lady is obliged to labour 
through. We confess, however, we are not 
competent judges of the degree of eloquence 
or refinement implied in the general tone of 
fashionable manners. The successful expe- 
riment made by Peregrine Pickle in intro- 
ducing his strolling mistress into genteel com- 
pany, does not redound greatly to their ere- 
dit. In point of elegance of external appear- 
ance, we see no difference between women 
of fashion and women of a different charac- 
ter who dress in the same style. REUBEN. 
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FINE ARTS. 
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Tue Gallery of the Society of British Artists 
opened yesterday (Friday) for the private 











_ view, to which are generally invited the most 
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distinguished amateurs and patrons of the 
fine arts, the private friends of the exhi- 
bitors, and the critics and public writers of 
the day. Report speaks very favorably of 
many of the productions, which we regret 
we cannot particularize until our next num- 
ber. The friends of this talented society 


dine together this day, and on Monday, 


the gallery will open to the public. 
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Kine'’s Turatre. — Rossini’s Rieciardo e 
Coraide was represented on Saturday last 
with success: Madame Brizzi made her first 
appearance in it, and promises to be an ac- 
quisition, 
pletely restored by his native air, he is now on 
his return, to complete an engagement which 
he has entered into with the managers. 
Encuisu Oprra-tousr.-——Mr. Mathews is 
proceeding successfully in his Home Circtt, 
in the Strand, and, for the sake of variety, has 
made his Monopolylogue the second portion 
of his entertainment. 

Royart West Lonnon Turatre. — Soi- 
rées Francuises —On Monday last, a new 
piece was produced at this house, entitled, 
Recctte pour Marier sa Fille. The plot Is 
slight, although combining several situations 
capable of comic effect. Perlet as Mathieu, 
a Parisian hosier, acted well, and was sup- 
ported creditably by Daudel as M. Amand. 
Madame Constance, who sustained the cha- 
racter of Victorine likewise deserves honour- 
; able mention. The piece was successful. 
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Veluti’s health having been com- | 
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Tne discovery ship, Hecla, commanded by 
Capt. Parry, bound for West Spitzbergen 
and the North Pole, was inspected, on the 
23rd inst., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, previous to her departure. She 
is now at Sheerness, and will sail, unaccom- 
panied, for her destination in a few days. 
The Hecla, though a post-ship, has a crew of 
sixty-four men only, and carries but two six- 
pounders. Mr. Ross is first lieutenant; Mr, 
l‘oster, (who acts as astronomer and survey- 
ing officer,) is second; Mr. Crosier, third, 
Mr. Crawford, the master. has already made 
four voyages in the Hecla; Mr. Ware, 
lately returned from Africa, is master’s mate: 
Mr. Beaverley, surgeon; Mr. M‘Cormick, 
assistant. The rest of the crew consists of 
three midshipmen. twelve warrant officers, 
seven marines, and thirty-seven ab e seamen. 
The ship is provisioned for nineteen months, 
and great attention has been paid to this de- 
partinent. Preserved meat, beef, pork, veal, 
and mutton, besides vegetables, are carried 
out in tin cannisters, besides two thousand 
pounds weight of pemmican, a concentrated 
essence of meat dried by a fire of oak and 
elm wood, six pounds of the best beef being 
reduced to ove pound, the contrivance of a 
Mr. Holmes, a surgeon, and late resident at 
IIudson’s Bay. Samples of this quintes- 
sence of animal food were shown on board, 
having the appearance, and somewhat the 
flavour, of German sausages, with this dif- 
ference, however, the expense of it is said to 
be 17s. a-pound. This is intended to be 
used in the boats after leaving the ship at 
Spitzbergen, as well as the biscuit-powder. 
The rum is of an extraordinary strength. 
The ship herself is secured by strong iron 
knees, both fore and aft. She is well lined 
with a coating of cork, in layers of three 
inches thick, to protect the men against cold 
and damp. Iron flues, of a semi-cylindrical 
shape, convey heated air to all parts of the 
ship, from a stove below the lower deck, as 
weil as from the cabouse between decks, sub- 
ject to the regulation of a thermometer. 
From sixty to seventy dead-lights, in various 
parts of the deck, convey light to not only all 
the officers’ and warrant officers’ cabins, but 
likewise to the crew; they are so arranged 
that they may be taken out, and ventilators 
screwed in their places to air the ship. The 
boards of the upper deck are not laid long) 
tudinally, us usual, but diagonally, for the 
sake of the greater strength. A patent cap- 
stan, by Phillips, in a perpendicular position, 
with three multiplying wheels, is placed be- 
twixt the main and mizen masts, besides a 
horizontal one aft the foremast, the former 
being of a new constructlon. In comforts 
for the crew, the Eecla far exceeds any ship 
of her size, the sleeping places, tables, &c., 
being arranged with great judiciousness. 
Every two men have a large box, like an 
arm-chest, assigned to them, duly numbered, 
which serves fo: a seat. The tables are CO- 
vered with green baize. Light, airiness, ele- 
gance, and salubrity, characterize every part 
betweendecks. Twoarm-chests, four pumps: 
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three compasses, One on an elevated stand, 
and five boats, are upon deck, and three ice- 
hoats, as described in ourlastjoursal Round 


| 


the mainmast is an assemblage of boarding- | 


nikes, to keep the bears off, or any such in- 
i , . 
trusive visitors. 

Captain Parry’s great cabin contains a li- 


heary of miscellaneous works; and besides 


the usual conveniences, a large assortment | 
of clothing, furs, and other equipments, cal- | 
eulated for the climate he purposes to revi- | 


«it, Vur-jackets, coats, or rather tunics, of 
Esguimaux manufi.cture, trowsers, and fur- 
hoots, inywreat variety: some lined with seal 
sins, others with wolf, racoon, or bear skins; 
some for wear in the day-time, others to 


sleep in on the ice, with caps attached to | 
them; some lined with skins of the black | 
and red-footed diver, others with those of | 


eider ducks, extremely soft, warm, and beau- 
tiful: some sowed with sinews by Esqui- 
maux ladies, others by [London furriers; 
snow-shoes (Canadian) four feet long, with 
net-work of catgut, extremely light and ap- 
propriate for the object; eye-preservers of 


gauze-wire, shaped like spectacles, but con- | 


vex, and some two inches broad, to go round 
the temples and cheek-bones, but leaving 
the nostrils and mouth uncovered, as the 
breath, if confined, would soon be condensed 
to ice. 

On the starboard side of the main cabin 


hangs an engraving of Lord Radstock, and | 


another of Captain Franklin. 

board side, that of his Majesty. 
Parry's bed-room hangs a picture of his lady, 
and a likeness of his mother is suspended 
immediately under the portraitof Mrs Parry. 
The gun room and officers’ cabins are fitted 
up with every convenience the size of the 
ship will admit of. The ice-anchors differ 


On the lar-' 
In Capt. | 


materially from the common anchor, having | 


but one flook, or rather only a hook, the 


other at the top being compressed somewhat | 


like a Roman S. 


The ice-boats themselves | 


are provided with large wheels, of the same 
circumference as coach-wheels, at the stern, | 
and a pole projecting four feet a-head, to be | 
drawn by rein-deer, or, in default thereof, by. 


the crew, when on the ice, and when in the 
water are rowed by ten or twelve oars: the 
iron keels, ornamented lelow, are perforated 
with holes, to admit ropes for their being 
hauled off either way. The Hlecla is also 
abundantly provided with every thing that 


ean be considered necessary, including a va- | 
nety of time-pieces, optical, nautical, and | 


astronomical instruments, &e. 





On S‘yle.—An author's style is not less a 
criterion of his understanding than of his 
Sentiments. We find persons who write 
what may be cailed an impracticable style ; 
and tieir ideas are just as impacticable 
They have as little tact of what is going on 


n tt ' ‘ 
in the world as of the habitual meaning of | 


words 
disposi 
Vity of style. 


Words to things. 


: Ress 
Other writers betray their natural 


Style is the adaptation of 
rare Dr. Johnson had no style, 
— is, no seale of words answering to the 
Cifferences of his subjects. Ele al ways trans- 


. 1 . * 4 
ee Teas | . - ' . . 
aie © | his j je Qs into tie hizhess an j no t Ip- 


! 


tion, by affectatation, dryness, or le- | 


' of mental malady. 


posing form of expression, or, more properly, 
into Latin words with English terminations. 
Goldsmith said to him, ‘ If you had to write 
a fable, and to introduce little fishes speak- 
ing, you would make them talk like great 
whales.” It isa satire on this kind of writ- 
ing that the most ignorant pretenders are, in 
general, what is understood by the finert 
writers. 





IMeprompTu=—Mr. J 





My heart isaching; wouldst thou ask me why! | el 
size and beauty, the mounting of exquisite 


Tiy glass can tell thee better far than l. 


. r ’ . ? 
/ Weare assured that The Age Reviewed— | 
a Juvenalian satire, announced for early pub- 


lication. is likely to make a strong sensation 


in the literary world; we shall see. | 


TO SLEEP, 
Come, gentle sleep, come to these eyes, 
And wrap them up in rest; 
And let this heart, that inly mourns, 
ln dreams, at least, be biest. 
But, like to nothing on this earth 
Let the sweet vision be ; 
Or else it must resemblince bring 
Of something sad to me. 


The master-key of all my soul | 


Hath felt a fearful blow ; 
And every thing that chimed befove, 
With discord tights me now. 


Tuen, like to nothing on this earth : 
_ balloons, whose varying directions, as they 


Let the sweet vision be; 
Or else it must resenbl «nce bring 
Of something sad to me. 
The Chancellor’s gold medals for the two 


best proficients in classical learning among | 


the commencing bachelors of arts, at Cam- 
bridge, have been adjudged to Mr Benjamin 
I} Kennedy, of St. John’s, and Mr. V. 1. 
ifovenben, of Trinity College. 

On Thursday, the 22nd inst., the following 
degrees were conferred, at Oxford : 





toa Young Lady. | 


' one large turqoise 


they will ascend to a vast height. 
known the upper kite mn these cases ascend 





Bachelor in Divinity —Rev. f]. Shrabb, Fel- 
low of Corpus. 

Mas'ers of Aris—Rev. Richard Bingham, | 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. Thomes 
Queen's; John Horndon, Exeter. 

Bache‘ors of Aris—The Right Hon. Philip | 
Henry Viscount Mahon, Christ Church; Tho. , 
mas Gladstone, Clirist Church; William John 
Blake, Christ Church; Cha:les Dacres Bevan, 
Baliol ; Jolin Horne, Exeter. 

Character of the Grand Duke, Paul 

etrowitz, of Russia —With mnch wit and | 
information, the Grand Duke, Paul Petro- | 
witz, possessed the most restless and suspi- | 
cious temper, the most changeable character ; 
he was often affable to the extreme of fami- 
liarity ; often harsh, despotic, and hanghty ; | 
never, perhaps, did there exist a man more 

uncertain, timid, or capricious ; less calcu- | 
lated, in short, for imparting happiness to 
others or to himself. His reign bore evi- 
dence of this: the many acts of injustice 
which he committed, the disgrace or banish- 
ment of so many persons, are not to be as- 
cribed to a wicked disposition, but to a kind | 
Ife was the torment of 
ail who appreached him, because he was his 
own tor:ent. He always fancied that the | 
throne was encompassed with precipices 

lear disturbed his judgment: through his 
constant apprehension of imaginary evils, he 
cave rise to real ones ; 
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upon the commencement of the alterations 


for, sooner or later, a! | 
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monarch never fails to communicate to 
others, the terror to which he is a prey. and 
the mistrust which he harbours in his heart. 
At Christie’s rooms, on Thursday, (the 
third day's sale of the Duke of York’s trin- 
kets,) a powerful contention was excited be- 
tween the agent of his Majesty and the Mar- 
quis of Ilertford, for the purchase of a mag- 
nificent seal, the handle composed of a block 
of lapis lazali, with the royal arms engraved 
upon a Brazil pink topaz, of unparalleled 


chasings, in variously-coloured gold, set with 
It was at last bought 
by the king for one hundred and one gui- 
neas 

Prognostics of the HW ind.—Kites made of 
paper, such as are usually flown by boys, 
may be converted into useful prognostics of 
the wind. When several of them are let up 


' together, the higher ones being successively 


tied to the backsticks of those below them, 
We have 


to above one thousand feet high. When the 
upper one gets a direction different from the 
lower one, the wind will frequently be found 
to get into the quarter indicated by the upper 
kite. This law respecting winds is more 
strikingly manifested by means of small air 


ascend, portend the successive changes of the 
wind, which often take place first in the 


higher regions of the air. 


Aancestry.— It was said by Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, that the man who has nothing to boast 
of. but illustrious ancestors, is like a potatoe, 
—the only good thing belonging to him ts 
under ground ! 

It is said that the old buildings adjoining 
We:tminster Ilall, now used as offices con- 
nected with the Exchequer will soon be 
pulled down for the purposes of improve- 
ment. The narrow part of the Strand next to 
Exeter Change will be widened immediately 


now about to be carried into effect. The 
works at Hyde Park Corner are proceeding 
with considerable rapidity, and an increased 
activity will generally be observed, as the 
spring advances, at all the public buildings. 

At a meeting of the silk-manufacturers of 
Spitalfields, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :—‘ It is with extreme 
regret that, in consequence of the competi- 
tion which the Spitalfields silk trade has to 


| contend with, as well from the country as 


the foreign manufacture, it is impossible to 
accede to the demand of the journeymen for 
an advance of wages.’ 
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This day is published, in post &vo. price 7s. 6d. 
\ OODS AND TENSES. 
‘ ny ONE OF US. 

Printed fur Richard Giynn, 36, Pall Mall, 


In the Press, Svo. 
PPE AGE REVIEWED. A Satire. 
Fungar vice coti«, acutum 


Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 
William Carpenter, Broad Street, Bloomsbury. 


This day is publixhed, 8vo. Is. 6d. sewed, 


4 E MEMORIAL By THOMAS 
MAUDE, Esq. A. B., Oxon. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don ; and William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


_——— 





This day is published, price Threepence. 
"rik WEST INDIAN REPORTER, 


No. 3, containing an Abstract of the New Ja- 
maica and Barbadoes Consolidated Slave Laws,— 
Remarks on No. 2] of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.— 
State cf Hayti, &c. 

Sold by Effingham Wiison, 88, Royal Exchange. 
Price 33. 6d. THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, Vol. 
XXIII. No. 156. 

"HE ASIATIC JOURNAL and Monthly 

Register for British India for April (which has 
nearly forty pages above its usual quantity) contains, 
besides a variety of other entertaining articles, a very 
interesting Account of the Brahma Khund, or sup 

Source of the Brahmaputra River, recently 
visited for the first time by any European; also some 
' important Intelligence respecting the Disturbed State 
, of the Chinese Empire. Proceedings of the Asiatic 
a Societies of London and Calcutia ;—Latest Intelli- 
gen e from the three Presidencies, inc!uding General 
. Orders, Appointments, Promotions, Courts-Martial, 
RKirths, Marriages, and Deaths; Home Intelligence ; 
Proceedings in Parliament ; Debates at the East- 

ts India House in full, &c. &c. &c. 
“{ Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., 7, Leadenhall 

, Street. 








This day is published, price 2s. 


| rile INSPECTOR, LITERARY MaA- 
“i GAZINE and REVIEW for APRIL. 


- Contents: The Religion of Ancient Egypt.— 
Stanzas.—The Hieroglyphics —Song, by Zarach.— 
A Dream at the London Debating Society.—Lines to 
a Young Friend.—The Metaphysics of Fashion.— 
The Country Campaign of a Man of Fashion.—Song: 
Weep not, my Bride.—Self Transportation, called 
Emigrating.— Letter from a Native of the Undis- 
covered Isjands.—Hymn to the Ocean.—Madrid.—A 
; Section on Tea Parties.—Stanzas.—DIARY OF AN 
M. P. fr March, containing Notices of Lords Lon- 
donderry, Castlereagh, and Calcraft; Sir John Copley, 
the New Peers, Sir Francis Burdett, kc. &c &c.— 
Reviews: Tales of Chivalry and Romance.—Trans- 
lation of Wallastein.—The Living and the Dead.— 
; King’s Survey of Austraiia.—Callisthenic Exercises, 
f &c. &c.—Galeties and Gravities of the Month.—Chit 
ba Chat.—The Italian Opera.— Lent Oratorios.— Ma- 
F thews.—Yates, &c. &c. 

Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

‘ This day is published, Vol. I. price 8s. 
ab ‘TBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 
eo! ROMAN EMPIRE, embellished with a finely 


engraved Portrait by Worthington. 
This edition will be completed in eight volumes, 


“Sas Seve 








a uniformly printed with the Oxford edition of JOHN- 

SON, ROBERTSON, and HUME; a limited num- 

‘ ber only is printed on a fine royal paper, price @). Is. 
each. 


accurate and faithful text; the original quarto edi- 
tions have been diligently collated, many discrepan- 
cies have been discovered and rectified; and perhaps 
it may not be too much to say, that this will be the 
Sir st edition, in which the genuine text of the writer 
is given throughout. 

Any eulogium on the work would be impertinent, 
é the merits of Gibbon as an historical writer have been 
; duly appreciated, and the Decline and Fall of the 






ye Roman Empire continues to be regarded by the lite- 
y rati of Europe, as one of the most important produe- 
‘ tions of the eighteenth century. 

ie * Oxford: printed for William Pickering, Chancery 


Lane; and Talboys and Wheeler, Oxford. 





The greatest care has been taken to procure an | 





| Just published, 
ANTE, LA DIVINA COMMEDIA, 


| illuetrata da Ugo Foscolo, tom. I.—Discorso sul 
testo e su le opinioni diverse prevalenti intorno alla 
storia e alla emendazione critica della Commedia di 
Dante, crown 8vo, price 12s. ; large paper, 13s. 
*,* This edition will be completed in 5 vols, tom 2 
nearly rewly. 
William Pickering, 57, Chancery Lane. 





| THE LADIES’ anp GENTLEMEN’S PERFU MER, 
Lately published, price 10s. 6d. 
| Pure BRITISH PERPFUMER: being a 
Collection of upwards of 4ix Hundred Choice 
| Receipts and Observations made during an extensive 
Practice of Thirty Years, by which any Lady or Gen- 
\ tleman may prepare Articles of Perfumery, Snuffs, or 
| Colours of the best quality, with very little trouble, 
; anc at one-fourth the price at which they are usually 
| bought. By C. LILLIE. 

London: printed for J. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 


A COMPANION TO ANACHARSIS AND SU- 
PERIOR CLASS-BOOK, IN ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH. 

Published by J. Sourer, School Library, 73, St. 

Paul’s Church-yard, 


1. HE TRAVELS of POLYCLETES : 


a Series of Letters on the Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Institutions, and General History of the Ro- 
mans. By M. le Baron de Théis, abridged by M. de 
Rouitlon, and translated by M. A. P. 12mo. boards, 
63. 6d. 

2. Voyage de Polycléte, ou Lettres Ro- 
maines Abregé de l’ouvrage original de M.de Baron de 
Theis, 4 )’Usage de la Jeunesse, par M. de Rouillon. 
]12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

The Travels of Polycletes are both learned and 
amusing; they preserve the latter quality, without 
detracting from the former. Such a work must be of 
peculiar advantage to youth engaged in the acquire- 
ment of classical knowledge. Since the difficulties 
which continually present themselves are so apt to 
disgust them, any book which would lessen the num- 
ber of these difficulties, or reconcile their young 
minds to the labour of overcoming them, must be 
desirable. 


ONDON MEDICAL and PHYSICAL 
JOURNAL, EDITED BY DR. MACLEOD. 
The No. for APRIL contains the following ORI- 

GINAL PAPERS— 

1. Observations on the Structure and Diseases of the 
Nail, (with a col.ured engraving,) by Sir A. 
COOPER, Bart.—Guy's Hospital. 

. Observations on Catarrho-Rheumatic Ophthalmia, 
(uith acoloured engraving,) by WILLIAM MAC- 
KENZIE, Esq. Andersonian Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery—Glusgow Eye Infirmary. 

3. On Syphilitic Pains and Diseases of the Bones, by 
CJESAR HAWKINS, Esq., Lecturer on Anatomy 
in the School of Great Windmill Strect. 

4. Case of Acute Traumatic Tetanus, with Observa- 
tions, by H. EARLE, Esq., F.R.S., &c.—8t. Bar- 
tholomea's Hospital. 

5. Directions for the External Application of the 
Lunar Caustic, by JOHN HIGGINBOTTOM, Esq. 
Communicated by Dr. MARSHALL HALL. 

6. Cases of Wounded and Diseased Arteries, by B. 
TRAVERS, Esq., F.R.S.—4At Thomas's Ho:pital. 

7. Cases of Injuries of the Head, treated by Mr. 
JOBERNS, Mr. CHARLES BELL, and Mr. 
SHAW, at the Middleser Hospital. 

8. Cases illustrating the History of a peculiar local 
Disease apparently produced by the application of 
a Poisonous Matter contained in Offal, by B. C. 

BRODIE, F.R.S., Surgeon to Se.George’s Hospital. 

| Reviews of Mr. Mayo’s Physiology ; of Dr. Clark on 
Clinical Medicine; of M. Breschet upon Ectropian 
of the Organs of Circulation, and particularly of 
the Heart; of M. Dupuytren upon the Original or 
Congenital Displacement of the Head of the Femur; 
and Numerous Articles of Forcign and Domestic 
Medical Intelligence. 

The First Volume of the NEW SERIES of this Jour- 
nal was recently published, containing One Hun- 
dred and Eighty Original Cases a) d Observations 
by eminent Practitioners , Critical Analyses of 
Twenty-six Works on Medical Subjects; and nu- 
merous articles of Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
Published, on the Ist of every Month, by J. Souter, 

7“, St. Panl’s Charch-yard; ani to be had of all 
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On Monday, April 2, will be published, in two oetavo 
volumes, handsomely printed and hotpressed, and 
containing thirty Plates, Vignette Titles, and various 
other Embellishments, price 243. boards, the Second 


Edition of 
EATHI’S DOINGS! 


With numerous Additions, Graphic and Literary, 


*Death’s Doings are likely to live for ever.’—Literary 
Gazette. 

J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street; and W. Cole, 
10, Newgate Street. 





BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED BY G. B. WHIT. 
TAKER, Ave-Maria Lane, London. 
I.—In post 8vo. price 10. 6d. 


RAMATIC SCENES, Sonnets, and 
other Poems. By Mary Russell Mitford, Author 
of ‘ Foscaif and ‘ Julian’ Tragedies, &ec. &c. 


II.—A new edition, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 16s, 


Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scevery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 

III.—.In 8 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price £1. 16s. 
boards, 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame de 
Maintenon and the Princess Des Ursins; from the 
original MSS, in the possession of the Duke de 
Choiseul, 

This work will be found to contain a more interest- 
ing account of the secret transactions and intrigues 
of the Court of Louis XIV. than any other hitherto 
published. 

IV.—In 8 vols. small Svo. with Portraits engraved om 
steel, by E, Finden, price #2. ’ 

The Spectator: a new edition, with a 
Biographical Preface. By N. Ogle, Esq. 

V.—In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


Greek Grammar, for the Use of Schools. 
Translated from the German of V. Christian Fred. 
Rost. 

VI.—In one large and closely-printed volume, 8vo. 
price his. boards, 

The Ifistory of the Inquisition of Spain, 
from the Time of its Establishment to the Reign of 
Ferdinand VI[. Composed from the original Docu- 
ments of the Archives of the Supreme Council, and 
from those of subordinate Tribunals of the Holy 
Office. Abridged and translated from the original 
Works of D. Jean Antoine Llorente, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Inquisition, Chancellor of the University 
of Toledo, &c. kc. 

VII.—In 8vo. price 16s. extra boards, 

Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, 
Costume, and Character; illustrated hy Tiventy co- 
lonred Engravings, illustrative of the Customs of the 
Country, particularly of the Religious Ceremonies, 
etched by the Author, : 
VITT.—In one handsome pocket volume, with beau- 

tiful Frontispiece and Vignette, engraved by C. 

Heath, from Designs by Corbould, price 6s. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Alex- 
ander Pope. 
Also, to correspond with the above, 
Pope’s Odyssey of Homer. 
IX.—In 2 vols. 8vo. price 50s. 


The History of Italy, from the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the Cammencement of the Wars 
of the French Revolution. By George Perceval, Esq. 


X.—A new edition, in 3 vols. }2mo. price 24s. 


Pandurang Hari, or the Memoirs of 8 
Hindoo. 
X1.—In 12mo. the 4th edition, with a copious Index, 
price 6s. : 
Thoughts, chiefly designed as Preparative 
or Persuasive to Private Devotion. By John Shep- 


pard. one . , ith 
XII.—The 4th edition, with additions, price 83. wit 
coloured Engravings, 


A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 
Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auriows, 
Polyanthus, Ranuncu!us, Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, an 
other Flowers ; inchuding a Dissertation on Sols ane 


Manures, and containing Catalogues of the bnest and 
most esteemed Varieties of each Fiower. By Thomas 
Hogg, Florist, Paddington. 
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